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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPHBITIONS. 

John  E.  Addicks,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Exhibitions  in  presenting  their  Report  of  the 
Twenty-Second  Exhibition  of  American  Manufactures,  held  by  the 
;Franklin  Institute,  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  few  remarks  in  connexion 
with  the  present  Exhibition,  and  of  its  comparison  with  the  first  one 
held  by  the  Institute,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
which  was  the  first  Exhibition  held  in  our  country. 

In  accordance  with  the  printed  circular  of  the  Committee,  several  thou¬ 
sand  of  which  were  sent  to  the  Manufacturers  and  Mechanics  in  all  parts 
af  our  Union,  as  well  as  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  principal 
nties,  the  rooms  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  goods  on  the  18th  of 
Jctober,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  morning  the  19th, 
ind  remained  so  until  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  30th,  a  period  of 
deven  days;  and,  on  the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday,  all  the  various 
irticles  deposited  were  delivered  to  their  owners,  in  their  original  good 
)rder  and  condition. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Saloons  and  Galleries  were  entirely  unlike  any 
ibrmer  Exhibition,  by  which,  while  much  more  space  was  gained  for  the 
Roper  display  of  the  various  articles,  the  visiters  at  the  same  time  had 
nuch  greater  convenience  for  their  inspection;  and  the  opportunity  for  so 
loing  was  also  much  enhanced  by  a  full  and  well  regulated  catalogue, 
iublished  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  of  opening,  containing 
ome  sixty  pages  of  print,  in  which  every  article  was  enumerated  that 
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was  deposited  before  midnight  on  Monday  the  l8th.  The  catalogue 
also  contained  a  correct  and  beautiful  lithographic  plan  of  all  the  i^ooins 
and  galleries,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  thirty-three  feet  to  the  inch,  by  P.  S. 
Duval  &  Co.,  in  which  the  usual  arrow  designated  the  various  passages 
and  their  directions,  and  every  deposit  was  indicated  in  its  proper  depart¬ 
ment.  'I'lius  the  visiters,  by  reference  to  the  plan,  without  requiring 
farther  direction,  at  once  knew  where  to  find  what  they  might  wish  to 
see,  and  the  numbered  article  by  its  corresponding  number  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  gave  them  every  information  as  to  description,  maker,  and  depo¬ 
sitor.  The  great  advantage  of  this  to  all  parties  will,  we  trust,  induce 
depositors  hereafter  to  be  more  prompt  in  being  within  the  time  designa¬ 
ted  for  the  reception  of  their  goods;  for,  besides  losing  all  advantages 
bv  not  having  their  names  and  their  deposits  published  in  the  catalogue, 
they  are  also,  by  the  rules  of  the  Committee,  excluded  from  all  competi-  > 
tion  and  consequent  award,  no  matter  how  meritorious  the  deposit  may 
be  in  every  other  point  of  view. 

That  those  unacquainted  with  the  operations  of  our  Exhibitions  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  labor  performed  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  , 
done,  we  will  briefly  relate  its  details;  At  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  ten  members  are  appointed  a  ^‘Committee  on  Exhibitions,'’  who, 
in  their  subsequent  meetings,  select  some  three  hundred  gentlemen  fron  i 
all  departments  of  Mechanics,  I'rade,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  divided  into  i 
about  fifty  sub-committees;  and  it  is  this  body,  many  of  whose  mem-  * 
bers  are  not  members  of  the  Institute,  which  is  called  the  “Com-  ■' 
mittee  of  Jlrrangement,"  and  upon  their  zeal  and  industry,  in  a  very  » 
great  degree,  depends  the  success  of  the  future  Exhibition.  This  Cora-  > 
mittee,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  hole  1 
monthly,  and,  at  a  later  period,  semi-monthly  meetings,  at  the  Hall  of  flu 
Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  and  advice,  and  also  t(  ^ 
report  the  action  of  their  sub-committees,  and  the  prospects  of  a  suitabl'  | 
exhibition  in  their  various  departments  ot  Manufactures  and  Mechanics  j 
They  also  attend  to  the  proper  display  of  each  article  in  the  Exhibition,  ara  ^ 
to  the  general  harmony  and  good  arrangement  of  the  whole.  When  thi 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  draws  nigh,  the  Committee  oi 
Exhibitions  appoint  a  large  number  of  Judges,  selected  with  great  car 
for  their  qualifications  and  disinterestedness;  and  this  body,  during  th- 
present  Exhibition,  consisted  of  near  sixty  sub-committees,  enumeratinj 
over  three  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen;  for  in  this  part  of  our  transac 
tions,  we  have  to  call  upon  the  kind  assistance  of  the  ladies  in  several  o 
the  departments,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  acknowledge  ourselve 
under  many  favors  to  them  for  their  prompt  and  judicious  aid.  Th 
morning  hours,  until  9^-  o’clock,  during  the  holding  of  the  Exhibition,  ar 
occupied  by  the  Judges  in  the  inspection  of  the  goods  presented  to  thei 
judgment,  and  during  this  time  no  depositor  or  visiter  is  admitted  t 
the  rooms,  so  that  the  Judges  may  have  every  opportunity  to  form  a  care 
ful  and  unbiased  opinion.  The  reports  of  the  various  sub-committee 
of  Judges  having  been  received  by  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  the 
are  carefully  revised,  and  being  found  just  and  correct  in  all  their  detai 
are  adopted,  and,  upon  their  recommendation,  the  awards  of  Premium 
are  made  by  the  Committee,  a  short  synopsis  of  which  is  read  to  the  dt 
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positors  during  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  Exhibition.  Subse¬ 
quent  to  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition,  the  Committee  are  daily  in  session, 
until  they  have  drawn  out  a  careful  and  well-digested  report  of  all  their 
transactions,  which,  having  been  presented  to  the  Institute  in  general 
meeting,  and  received  its  approbation,  is  then,  like  the  present  one,  pub¬ 
lished  in  due  form,  and  the  labors  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions  are, 
for  the  current  year,  at  an  end. 

As  we  have  informed  you  previously,  all  articles  deposited  in  our 
present  Exhibition  before  the  close  of  Monday,  the  18th  of  October, 
were  received  for  competition  for  awards  of  merit;  those  offered  subse¬ 
quent  to  that  time  until  the  following  Saturday,  were  received  for  Exhi¬ 
bition  only,  and  during  the  following  wmek  all  deposits  were  refused  ad¬ 
mittance,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances  the  rule  was  suspended. 
The  number  of  depositors  whose  articles  wmre  thus  placed  in  our  rooms, 
amounted  to  over  twelve  hundred  persons  or  firms,  who  deposited  from  a 
single  article  in  some  cases  to  a  great  number  and  variety  in  others,  so  that 
enumerating  the  many  different  specimens  they  wmuld  count  up  to  many 
thousands;  of  these  depositors,  one  was  deemed  w’orthy  of  the  very 
highest  award  of  the  Institute;  four  received  the  Gold  Medal,  five  a  lie- 
call  First  Premium,  eighty-six  the  First  Premium,  fifty-two  the  Second 
Premium,  thirty-eight  the  Third  Premium,  and  the  deposits  of  ten  par¬ 
ties  were  referred  for  more  careful  examination  to  the  Committee  on  Sci¬ 
ence  and  the  Arts  of  the  Institute;  some  three  hundred  were  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  high  praise  or  commendation,  and  about  four  hundred  received 
little  or  no  special  notice,  while  the  balance  having  been  deposited  too 
late  for  competition,  received  no  attention  at  all  at  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee;  and  this  part  of  their  duty  the  Committee  have  always  and  do 
now^  perform  wuth  great  regret,  as  many  most  deserving  articles  are  by  an 
imperative  rule  thus  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  vast  saloons,  galleries,  outside  temporary  buildings,  and  other 
rooms  and  offices,  in  which  the  present  Exhibition  \vas  held,  containing 
some  forty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor-room,  besides  very  many  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of  hanging  space  against  the  walls,  pillars  and  windows,  were, 
as  our  visiters  can  testify,  fully  occupied  by  an  immense  collection  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  including  in  every  variety  the  useful  or  the  ornamental;  and  through 
this  splendid  Exhibition  of  American  Skill  and  Labor  have  passed,  inclu¬ 
ding  all,  the  aged  and  the  young,  some  hundred  thousand  persons;  and 
while  we  hope  that  all  were  pleased,  and  many  instructed  by  this  truly 
beautiful  display;  yet  in  addition,  the  Committee  must  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  that  no  accident  of  any  kind  occurred,  but  that  all  passed  through 
in  safety,  peace,  and  harmony.  This  happy  result,  we  believe,  has  in  a 
great  measure  been  effected  by  the  excellent  and  complete  arrangement 
of  our  Police,  the  badge  of  whose  office  being  conspicuously  displayed, 
deterred  any  so  disposed  from  exercise  of  rudeness  or  the  commitment  of 
actual  wrong;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  the  thanks  of 
the  Committee,  to  the  Mayor  of  our  City,  and  the  Marshal  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Police,  for  their  officers  placed  at  our  disposal,  whose  good  and 
faithful  performance  of  their  duty  merits  our  approbation. 

The  Committee,  in  further  noticing  the  present  Exhibition,  would 
remark,  that  in  number  of  depositors,  and  consequent  articles  displayed, 
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as  well  as  their  beauty,  novelty,  and  value,  this  Exhibition  is  superior  to 
any  previous  one  held  by  our  Institution,  and  the  premiums  awarded  are 
not  alone  of  greater  number,  but  also  mostly  of  the  higher  grades;  yet 
the  visiter  who  yearly  passes  through  our  crowded  rooms,  not  accustomed 
to  look  into  detail,  or  to  notice  the  gradual  improvements  of  our  me¬ 
chanics,  mav  not  perceive  the  sure,  and  in  many  departments,  the  rapid 
advance  gained  in  each  successive  year.  Allow  us,  therefore,  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  remarks  in  connexion  with  the  first  Exhibition, 
held  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  in  Carpenter’s  Hall,  the  build¬ 
ing  at  present  occupied  by  C.  J.  Wolbert,  Esq.,  as  an  Auction  Mart;  the 
Committee  of  that  vear  inform  us  in  their  Report  that  their  own  body 
consisted  of  five  members;  they  had  the  assistance  of  seven  gentlemen 
as  a  Committee  of  Arrangement,  and  fifty-five  Judges,  subdivided  into 
seventeen  Committees,  passed  their  judgment  on  scarcely  three  hundred 
articles,  in  all,  entered  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  depositors,  who  ■ 
received  ten  silver  and  two  bronze  medals — the  first  and  second  premiums  ■ 
of  our  present  time — having  remained  open  for  the  space  of  three  days, 
the  Exhibition  closed,  and  the  whole  story  is  told.  Let  the  reader  com¬ 
pare  the  statistics  given  of  the  present  and  the  former,  and  will  he  not 
express  astonishment  at  the  wide  difference?  Or  let  the  visiters  of  our 
late  Exhibition  step  into  Carpenter’s  Hall,  and  with  surprise  behold  how 
small  a  space  served  to  contain  all  the  articles  of  the  First  Exhibition  by 
the  Franklin  Institute;  and  even  with  that  small  room,  too  much  space 
was  left  unoccupied.  In  truth,  may  the  Franklin  Institute  congratulate 
the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  our  common  country  upon  their 
great  advance,  and  ask  of  them  for  further  aid  and  countenance  in  the 
performance  of  her  calling — “  The  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.” 

The  Committee  on  Exhiliitions  respectfully  tender  their  grateful  thanks 
to  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Committee  of  Arrangement,  and  also  to 
the  Judges,  for  their  kind  and  valuable  assistance,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  all  will  join  us  in  expressing  our  gratification  to  the  Hon.  William 
D.  Kelley  for  the  instructive  and  beautiful  closing  address  with  which  he 
favored  a  large  audience;  the  Address,  in  connexion  with  this  Report,  ' 
wdll  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  can  be  procured  at  the  Hall  of  the  In-  i 
stitute.  South  Seventh  street,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  every  one  will  > 
avail  themselves  of  procuring  a  copy  of  this  splendid  effort  on  the  part  of  i 
our  talented  and  eloquent  townsman. 

A  few  words  to  the  depositors,  and  we  shall  turn  to  our  report  of  the  f 
articles  exhibited,  each  of  wdiicli  has  received  the  careful  attention  j 
of  the  Committee  on  Exhibition;  but  as  so  much  is  to  be  done,  and  the  ) 
time  for  its  performance  so  very  limited,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  sur-  f 
prise  if  a  deserving  article  does  not  ahvays  receive  that  praise  to  which 
it  may  be  justly  entitled.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  deposits  of 
.several  parties  have  been  recommended  to  be  referred  for  more  careful  ex¬ 
amination  to  the  Committee  of  Science  and  the  Arts  of  the  Institute;  but 
these  parties  will  please  remember  that  they  must  make  a  wuitten  appli¬ 
cation  to  said  Committee,  to  be  left  with  Wblliara  Hamilton,  the  Actuary, 
before  the  matter  will  receive  attention.  The  same  course  can  be  taken  by 
any  depositor  who  may  deem  that  he  has  been  neglected  or  unjustly  dealt 
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,by.  In  conclusion,  it  has  been  the  sole  aim  of  the  Committee  to  do  full 
ijustice  to  every  one;  and  if  they  have  failed  in  this,  ascribe  the  failure  to 
iaccident  or  error,  but  not  design.  We  have  labored  well,  if  not  wisely; 
land  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other  merit,  we  ask  the  kind  indulgence  of 
all  the  friends  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

I. — Models  and  Machinery. 

No.  154.  Parautoptic  Bank  Locks,  by  Day  &  Newell,  New  York,  de¬ 
posited  by  Oliver  Evans,  Philadelphia.  Superior  to  any  other  presented, 
in  point  of  simplicity  in  operation,  and  impenetrable  qualities,  as  well  as 
nigh  finish,  for  which  the  Judges  earnestly  recommend  a  very  high 
award. 

The  Committee  on  Exhibition,  in  accordance  with  this  report,  have 
inanimously  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Institute,  to  award  Day  & 
'Newell,  for  their  Parautoptic  lock,  Ji  Gold  Medal. 

No.  1743.  Jones’  Bank  and  Anti-Gunpowder  Locks,  by  H.  C.  Jones, 
S’ewark,  N.  J.,  deposited  by  John  Farrell,  Philadelphia.  Considered  very 
nearly  equal  to  Day  &  Newell’s,  for  which  we  award 

A  First  Premium. 

No.  ISI.  Bacon’s  Patent  Safe-Lock,  by  S.  T.  Bacon,  Boston.  The 
tonstruction  of  this  lock  presents  very  impenetrable  qualities,  for  which  we 
iward  A  First  Premium. 

No.  172.  Church  Bell,  extra  weight,  by  A.  Meneely  &  Sons,  West 
Troy,  New  York,  deposited  by  Edward  Dyer;  of  fine  and  rich  tone,  and 
lea  itiful  finish,  for  which  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

No.  145.  J  Depot,  Truck,  and  other  Scales,  by  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks, 

No.  146.  y  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  deposited  by  G.  W.  Colby. 

No.  147.  j  A  fine  display  of  Scales  and  Beams;  for  excellence  of 
vorkmanship,  ingenious  arrangement,  as  well  as  accuracy,  we  award 

A  First  Premium. 

No.  151.  Patent  Axle  and  Box,  by  K.  Goddard,  Philadelphia,  deposit- 
d  by  Howard  &  Ash.  For  its  ingenuity,  simplicity,  and  adaptation,  we 
ward  A  First  Premium,. 

No.  158.  Circular  Screw  Cutting  Die,  by  J.  Griffiths,  Philadelphia, 
’or  this  decided  improvement  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

No.  65.  )  An  extensive  and  beautiful  variety  of  Enamelled  Registers, 

No.  1731.  ^  by  Tuttle  &  Baily,  New  York,  deposited  by  Prouty  & 

'  iarrett,  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Win.  M.  M’Clure  &  Brother. 

A  First  Premium. 

No.  58.  Patent  Metallic  Heddle,  by  Jacob  Senneff,  Philadelphia.  For 
iiiis  highly  meritorius  invention  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

No.  8.  Sewing  Machine,  by  Isaac  M.  Singer  &  Co.,  New  York.  For 
:s  excellence  in  execution  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

No.  161.  Burglar  Proof  Safes,  by  Lewis  Lilley,  Troy,  New  York.  In 
urglar  proof  qualities,  we  consider  these  safes  superior  to  any  other  ex- 
ibited.  It  is  made  of  hard  cast  iron,  about  inches  thick,  and  chilled 
n  the  inside  by  being  cast  on  wrought  iron,  which  renders  it  impervious 
)  the  drill,  or  any  other  cutting  instrument.  For  the  burglar  proof  quali- 
es,  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

A* 
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No.  32.  Sail  Boat,  Flirt,  by  R.  G.  Wilkins,  Philadelphia.  Of  very 
good  mould  and  finish,  and  as  an  encouragement  for  this  class  of  manu¬ 
facture,  we  award  Ji  First  Premium. 

No.  46.  A  Model  of  an  Iron  Screw  Pile  Lighthouse,  designed  and  now 
partially  erected  on  the  Coast  of  Florida,  at  Sand  Key,  by  I.  VV.  P.  Lewis, 
Civil  Engineer.  The  original  features  in  this  model  claimed  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  are — 

1st,  The  new  form  of  screw,  which  now  has  become  available  for  pene¬ 
trating  Coral  Reefs. 

2d,  The  square  form  of  tower,  by  which  the  danger  of  vibration  in  the 
frame  tower  is  removed. 

3d,  The  method  of  ventilating  iron  houses  and  towers. 

The  Judges  report  as  follows: — 

The  conditions  upon  which  a  lighthouse  built  of  stone,  and  one  erected 
upon  iron  piles,  depend  for  their  stability,  are  very  different.  In  this  model, 
Mr.  Lewis  has  departed  from  the  ordinary  precedents,  and  has  increased  i 
the  stability  of  the  structure  very  much,  by  increasing  the  area  of  its  base,  i 
without  adding  materially  to  its  cost;  he  has  made  the  bracing  more  ef  : 
fective,  and  the  structure  much  more  rigid.  A  similar  system  of  bracing  i 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  railroad  bridges  subjected  to  violent  reacting  i 
strains,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  As  he  has  succeeded  ir  | 
sinking  the  seventeen  screw  piles  of  the  foundation  of  this  lighthouse  a  i 
Sand  Key,  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  in  solid  coral,  the  foundation  is  un 
doubtedly  reliable.  The  frame  tower  has  a  base  of  50  feet  square,  and  i  i 
ninety-eight  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  which  form  i  i 
admirably  adapted  to  a  screw  pile  structure,  and  the  braces  act  at  angle  j 
best  adapted  to  secure  the  rigidity  of  the  building.  The  method  adoptei  i 
to  accomplish  effectual  ventilation  by  currents  of  air  is  well  suited  to  th'  ? 
end  in  view,  and  the  Committee  have  no  doubt  the  lighthouse  on  Sam 
Key  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  structure,  and  in  testimony  of  thei 
high  commendation  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lewis,  they  award  to  him 

Ji  First  Premium. 

No.  1.  Sausage  Meat  Cutter,  by  W.  A.  Mehaffey,  Philadelphia.  Fo 
its  great  ingenuity,  we  award  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  2.  Hydraulic  Rams,  by  N.  &  G.  M.  Kohl,  Willow  Grove,  Mont 
gomery  County,  Pa.  For  the  improvement  in  the  valves,  and  simplicit 
in  the  whole  arrangement,  w^e  awmrd  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  179.  Wood  Mouldings  by  Machinery,  by  Ashton  &  Co.,  Philf 
delphia.  For  their  excellent  finish,  we  aw'ard  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  47.  Improvement  in  Jig  Sawing  in  Curves,  by  W.  A.  Mehaffej 
Philadelphia.  A  simple  and  ingenious  improvement  for  jig  sawing  i 
curves;  for  the  improvement  we  award  A  Second  Premium.  : 

No.  115.  Gas  Apparatus,  by  Stratton  &  Brothers.  For  its  simplicit 
and  convenience,  w^e  award  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  125.  Church  Bell,  by  J.  Berkhard.  For  good  quality  and  tone 
we  award  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  36.  Screw  Cutting  Machines  and  Grip  Wrenches,  by  A.  Maye 
Philadelphia,  deposited  by  Mayer  &  McDonald.  A  very  useful  and  cor 
venient  set  of  tools.  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  175.  Hydraulic  Lever,  by  Chamberlain  &Bowen.  Avery  simp!' 
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lydraulic  motor,  and  for  its  great  improvement  on  the  old  form,  we 
iward  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  117.  Silver  Plated  Signs,  by  Emerick&  Wood,  Philadelphia.  A 
jood  display.  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  19.  Hydraulic  Rams,  by  Wm.  Fields,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To 
lecide  on  the  improvement  claimed,  would  require  more  time  than  is  at 
he  disposal  of  the  Committee;  we  therefore  recommend  it  to  be  referred 
0  the  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts. 

No.  24.  Collins’ Patent  Ventilator,  by  Baker  &  Williams,  Philadelphia. 
The  Committee,  for  its  utility  and  originality,  refer  it  for  examination  to 
he  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts. 

No.  163.  Young’s  Patent  Anti-Friction  Printing  Press,  deposited  by 
\bbot  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Apparently  a  meritorious  improvement,  and 
'or  originality  of  which,  it  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
'he  Arts. 

I  No.  934.  Steam  Alarm  and  Water  Indicator,  by  J.  &  J.  Dilks,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  This  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  for  stationary 
boilers,  showing  the  height  of  water  in  the  boiler  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
imd  giving  the  alarm  by  means  of  a  whistle  when  the  water  sinks  below 
).he  proper  level;  for  a  more  careful  examination  it  is  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts. 

'  No.  140.  Dimpfel’s  Patent  Blower,  made  and  deposited  by  J.  Ivister- 
oock  &  Son,  Philadelphia.  The  character  of  these  blow'ers  is  so  w'ell 
established,  and  as  they  have  received  first  premiums  at  former  exhibitions, 
hey  need  no  further  award. 

No.  18.  Alden’s  Patent  Blow'er,  by  M.  Alden,  Philadelphia.  These 
blowers  are  highly  recommended  by  several  who  have  them  in  use. 

.  No.  37.  A  Lot  of  Cast  Iron  Gas  Cocks,  by  Faulkner  &  Lewis,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Well  deserving  attention  for  being  of  superior  make. 

No.  3.  Cracker  and  Biscuit  Machines,  by  W.  R.  Nevins,  New  York, 
are  apparently  very  simple  and  efficient,  and  recommended  to  the  favor¬ 
able  notice  of  the  trade. 

No.  27.  Water  and  Steam  Gauges,  by  Wm.  C.  Grimes,  Philadelphia. 
These  gauges  have  already  received  from  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
ihe  Arts,  the  award  of  the  Scott’s  Legacy  Medal.  Those  exhibited  are 
mew  in  form  and  deserving  of  notice. 

No.  177.  Ashcroft’s  Steam  Gauge,  by  C.  W.  Copeland,  New  York. 
Although  being  of  foreip-n  invention,  on  which  account  no  award  can  be 
made  for  it,  yet  as  the  Committee  consider  this  gauge  as  the  best  on  ex- 
I  aibition,  they  call  to  it  favorable  notice. 

'  No.  123.  Railroad  Wheels,  by  A.  Whitney  &  Sons,  Philadelphia.  Of 
good  form  and  workmanship. 

No.  130.  Levigating  Mill,  by  C.  V.  Hagner,  Philadelphia.  A  simple 
:  md  efficient  machine. 

No.  110.  Morocco  Finishing  Machine,  by  J.  M.  Poole,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  deposited  by  Pusey  Scott,  to  which  the  attention  of  morocco  deal¬ 
ers  is  called. 

No.  165.  Steam  and  Pure  Gum  Packing,  by  John  Greacen,  New  York, 
deposited  by  D.  P.  Deitrick.  Equal  to  any  in  former  exhibitions. 
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No.  34.  Daniels’  Planing  Machine,  with  Read’s  Feed  Motion,  Child 
&  'Painter,  W  orcester,  Massachusetts.  A  well  made  machine,  and  won 
thy  of  notice  for  its  adaptation  for  all  kinds  of  heavy  work. 

In  this  department  of  the  Exhibition  are  many  models  of  self-acting 
railroad  switches  and  car  brakes,  some  of  which  evince  much  inge- 
nuity.  No.  108,  by  John  F.  Kline,  'Prenton,  New  Jersey,  is  particular!} 
worthy  of  notice  on  that  account;  but  the  Committee  do  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  aw'ard  premiums  for  any  of  these  plans,  believingthat  no  self¬ 
acting  contrivances  for  these  purposes  ought  to  be  relied  upon  in  situa¬ 
tions  exposed  to  so  many  disturbing  causes,  where  the  slightest  failure 
might  be  productive  of  fatal  results. 

Fire  Proof  Safes  in  great  variety,  in  regard  to  size  and  form,  all  of  which 
merit  much  praise  for  their  superior  finish  and  beauty  of  appearance,  have 
been  deposited  by  the  following  parties: — Evans  &  Watson,  and  J.  Farrel, 
Philada.;  S.  'P.  Bacon,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  L.  Lilley,  Troy,  New 
York;  but  as  the  claims  of  the  manufacturers  in  point  of  merit,  are  for  theii 
fire  proof  qualifications,  which  can  only  be  decided  by  actual  test,  the 
Committee  decline  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  remark  that  although  they  believe  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  deserving  articles  have  been  noticed  in  the  above 
Report,  still  omissions  may  have  occurred,  excusable,  when  the  very 
great  number  on  deposit  is  taken  into  consideration,  joined  to  the  short 
time  allowed  for  decision,  and  therefore  suggest  to  any  depositor  who 
may  think  that  he  has  been  overlooked,  that,  by  having  his  deposit  refer¬ 
red  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  of  the  Institute,  he  will 
receive  that  justice  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

II. — Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Furnaces. 

The  Committee  are  pleased  to  notice  that,  although  the  assortment  of 
Stoves  and  Ranges  is  not  as  v'aried  as  usual,  yet  the  display  is  more  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  depositors;  and  if  no  novelty  is  presented,  many  faults  have 
been  corrected.  They  moreover  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  discriminate 
in  regard  to  the  good  qualifications  they  all  possess  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

'Phe  Committee  are  gratified  in  referring  to  the  many  excellent  quali¬ 
fications  for  heating  purposes  possessed  by  the  furnaces  deposited  by  the 
following  parties: — Abbott  &  Lawrence,  J.  Feinour,  Prouty  &  Barrett,  S. 
A.  Harrison,  W.  P.  Cresson  &  Co.,  Weaver  &  Volkmar,  and  J.  Kisterbock 
&  Son,  all  of  Philadelphia;  by  Camp  &  Perkins,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  de¬ 
posited  by  J.  P.  Hayes  &,  Co.;  by  daggers,  Treadwell  &  Perry,  of  Albany,  1 
N.  Y.,  deposited  by  O.  W.  Hammill. 

The  Chilson  &  Culver  Furnaces  have  already  been  noticed  in  former  i 
Reports,  in  terms  of  commendation,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  a  greater  : 
perfection  in  the  sand  joints. 

No.  625.  A  Gas-Consuming  Warm  Air  Furnace,  by  Anson  Atwood,  * 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  appears  to  perform  its  duty  w’ell  in  consuming  the  I 
gas,  (carbonic  oxide.) 

'Phe  Ventilators  exhibited  in  this  department  are  of  the  kind  now  ex-  ' 
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renslvely  in  use,  and  being  so  well  known,  and  no  novelty  displayed  in 
heir  construction,  require  no  further  remark. 

III. — Coach  Work. 


No  109. 
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By  H.  U.M’Cully, 

“  Robert  Frazer, 

“  George  Ruhi, 

Jahn  &  Brother, 
Crombie  &  Taitt, 
John  Shreeve, 
Hacker  &  Morgan, 
L.  Tyson. 


f  Hope  Hose  Carriage. 

I  Desi.'n, 

I  Iron  Work, 

I  Wood  Work, 

J  Ornamental  Work, 

Painting  and  Pearl  Work, 

Ornamental  Painting, 

Silver  Plating, 

Machine  Work, 

This  Apparatus  in  its  construction  differs  much  from  others,  in  having 
‘  its  running  gear  built  of  Iron,  thus  combining  great  durability  and  elabo- 
iate  finish  wdth  elegance  and  lightness;  the  running  gear  dispensing  with 
.  he  usual  wood  work,  requires  less  fastenings;  the  hub  bands  of  new' 
pattern  are  secured  within  the  hub,  and  all  the  screw’s  being  in  the  main 
concealed,  give  the  whole  work  a  more  unbroken  surface;  the  cylinder 
iipokes  being  covered  by  a  highly  ornamented  shield,  affords  a  beautiful 
tj^round  for  tbe  side  facing,  displaying  to  much  advantage  the  superior 
.  ind  durable  fire  gilding;  the  arrangement  of  the  scroll  work  adds  greatly 
*  0  the  strength,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  more  elaborate  finish;  and 
!  he  bells  are  much  to  be  commended  for  their  original  pattern,  and  simple 
ind  efficient  fastenings.  By  the  peculiar  mode  of  running  off  the  hose, 

‘  1  great  saving  in  laying  it  is  effected,  and  a  check  or  friction  band  pre- 
||  -ents  the  hose  running  out  when  the  carriage  stops,  which  is  desirable  in 
'I'roint  of  time,  injury  to  apparatus,  or  entanglement  of  the  hose  itself.  The 
!  vhole  is  a  splendid  exhibition  of  w’orkraanship  on  the  part  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  mechanics,  of  w’hich  the  company  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
jiMr  the  great  beauty,  superior  w’orkmanship,  and  adaptation  to  its  noble 
^'lurposes,  of  this  carriage,  we  award  to  the  Hope  Hose  Fire  Company, 
|)f  Philadelphia,  Jl  First  Premium. 

No.  767.  A  Calash,  by  Jos.  Rush,  Philadelphia;  a  superior  carriage, 
j.nd  worthy  of  A  Second  Premium. 

1  No.  766.  A  well  finished  Coach,  by  the  same  maker, 
i  No.  96.  An  Omnibus,  by  Jos.  Glenat,  Philadelphia;  a  well  made  arti- 
ile,  and  neatly  finished,  deserving  A  Third  Premium. 

Jl  No.  774.  A  Porter’s  Dray,  by  W.  M.  Snyder,  Philadelphia;  strong 
nd  w’ell  finished. 

No.  769.  A  Fancy  Show  Wagon,  by  Phillips  &  Sooy;  a  fair  article  for 
le  purpose  intended. 

t  No.  761.  A  Light  Carriage,  by  Lane  &  Co.,  West  Philadelphia;  a  neat 
.nd  well  made  article. 

No.  768.  An  Old  Fashioned  Gig,  deposited  by  Jos.  Rush,  of  interest 
|)r  being  the  former  property  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard. 
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IV. — Iron,  Steel,  and  Brass  Work. 


No.  360.  A  large  lot  of  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Washers,  by  Hoopes  i 
d'ownsend,  Philadtdphia.  This  being  a  very  important  auxiliary  to  th^ 
machinist,  and  the  specimens  now  exhibited  being  fully  equal,  if  not  su 
perior,  to  any  that  have  ever  been  br  ought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee 
they  award  A  First  Premium. 

No.  352.  Two  cases  of  finished  Brass  Work,  consistirrg  of  Cocks 
Screws,  Safety  Valves,  &c.,  by  Samuel  Gritliths,  Philadelphia,  are  al 
very  neatly  finished,  and  worthy,  for  the  general  good  display,  of 

A  Second  Premium. 

No.  358.  A  Section  of  Composite  Iron  Railing,  by  Jenkins  &  Hamlin 
New  York.  By  the  combination  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  this  Railini 
receives  strength  without  increase  of  weight,  and  will  probably  be  ex 
tensively  used  if  the  price  will  compare  favorably  wdth  cast  iron.  W 
award  “for  the  combination”  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  354.  A  Ship’s  Water  Closet,  by  John  E.  Jones,  Philadelphia 
which  appears  to  be  well  made,  and  furnished  with  a  trap  to  prevent  ol 
fensive  odor;  for  which  w'e  award  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  355.  Imitation  Russia  Sheet  Iron,  by  Alan  Wood,  Philadelphk 
which  still  retains  its  reputation,  and  we  are  pleased  to  observe  a  gradut 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

No.  357.  A  Bundle  of  Sheet  Iron,  by  the  same  maker,  is  a  very  hand 
some  article. 

No.  356.  Coal  Hods,  by  the  same  depositor,  are  neatly  made  of  hi 
imitation  Russia,  and  shows  its  excellence  in  working. 

No.  351.  Iron  Rolling  Shutters,  by  D.  D.  Badger  &  Co.,  New  Yorl 
deposited  by  J.  A.  Gendell,  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  their  purposes 
and  we  believe,  similar  to  those  now  in  use  in  this  city. 

No.  359.  Ornamental  Iron  Railing,  by  Coleman  &  Noblit,  Philadelphu 
The  wrought  iron  bars  at  the  top  and  bottom  add  to  the  strength,  and  th 
article  is  creditable  to  the  makers. 
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V. — Agricultural  Implements. 


No.  765.  M’Cormick’s  Reaping  Machine,  deposited  by  R.  T.  Elkintoi 
This  well  known  and  labor  saving  agricultural  implement,  having  receive^ 
a  first  premium  at  a  former  exhibition,  in  testimony  of  its  well  know 
excellence,  we  award  A  Recall  First  Premium. 

No.  763.  Grain  Drill,  by  S.  &  M.  Pennock,  Kennett  Square,  Chestc 
County,  Pa.,  with  Davis’  Improved  Distributor,  and  a  Grass  Seed  Sowei 
It  having  received  at  a  previous  exhibition  a  first  premium,  we  award  '! 

A  Recall  First  Premium.  \ 

No.  757.  Krauser’s  Clover  Seed  Harvester,  deposited  by  G.  J.  Taylc  '' 
&  Co.  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  99.  Clover  Huller  and  Cleaner,  made  and  deposited  by  Hibbi  , 
Fry  &  Co.,  Bristol,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  770.  Patent  Cider  Mill  and  Press,  by  Win.  0.  Hickok,  Harrisburg 
Pa.,  deposited  by  D.  Landreth  &  Co.  A  Second  Premium. 
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No.  762.  Nine  Sections  of  Wickersham’s  Iron  Farm  Fence,  by  John 
3.  VVickersham,  New  York,  deposited  by  Littlefield  &  Shannon. 

A  Second  Premium. 

No.  753.  Sub-Soil  Cast  Steel  Plough,  by  C.  B.  Rogers,  Philadelphia, 
Jeposited  by  Wm.  Sailor.  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  758.  A  Grain  Drill,  by  same  maker  and  depositor. 

A  Third  Premium. 

No.  773.  Catchpole’s  Patent  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter,  by  F.  Richardson, 
Philadelphia.  A  I'hird  Premium. 

No.  751.  Patent  Excelsior  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter,  by  E.  T.  Taylor, 
Thomas  &  Co.,  N.  York,  deposited  by  R.  C.  Kerr.  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  771.  A  Patent  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher  and  Grinder,  by  0.  Nichols, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  deposited  by  D.  Landreth  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  Third  Premium. 

No.  776.  Patent  Atmospheric  Churn,  by  S.  P.  Francisco,  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.  A  Third  Premium. 

Amongst  the  articles  entitled  to  favorable  notice,  we  call  attention  to 
he  Cast  Steel  Plough  and  Cultivator,  by  C.  B.  Rogers;  Straw  Cutter,  by 
3.  &  M.  Pennock;  Self-Sharpening  Feed  Cutter,  by  Aldricks  &.  Moore, 
and  Model  Grain  Sifter,  by  Wm.  Corkery. 

VI. — Housekeeping  Articles. 

The  Judges  having  carefully  examined  the  great  v'ariety  of  articles  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  attention,  concur  in  judgment,  that  for  utility,  neatness, 
and  durability,  they  merit  public  patronage,  and  in  numerous  instances, 
complimentary  notice. 

No.  910.  A  Lot  of  Corn  Brooms,  by  Thomas  G.  Chappel,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.  A  very  superior  article,  deserving  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  3954.  Twenty-five  Boxes  Chocolate,  by  Walter  Baker,  Dor¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts,  deposited  by  Grant  &  Twells,  Philadelphia;  well 
refined  and  of  superior  quality.  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  3957.  An  assortment  of  Preserves,  Pickles,  and  Brandied  Fruits, 
by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Blackwood,  Burlington,  N.  J.;  well  prepared,  deserving 

A  Second  Premium. 

No.  3936.  Catsup  and  Liquid  Mustard,  by  M.  Komer,  61  Queen 
Street,  Philadelphia.  .d  Second  Premium. 

No.  3947.  A  lot  of  Spices,  by  G.  W.  Wait  &  Son,  Baltimore,  de¬ 
posited  by  Lewis  &  Phillips,  Philadelphia.  For  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  Mustard,  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  924.  Seven  boxes  of  Cheese,  by  Stewart  &  Ives,  Philadelphia.  A 
superior  article.  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  937.  Buckwheat  Flour,  by  H.  W.  Hey,  Philadelphia;  by  actual 
test  pronounced  good,  and  entitled  to  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  930.  Display  of  Milk  Bread,  by  J.  A.  Palmer;  very  fine. 

A  Third  Preiniwn. 

No.  3903.  Essence  of  Coffee,  by  Eli  Krupp,  639,  N.  Third  St.  The 
best  in  the  Exhibition.  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  3918.  Extract  of  Coffee,  by  W.  C.  Shourds,  Schuylkill  Front, 
near  Vine.  A  Third  Premium. 
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No.  3914.  Essence  of  Coffee,  by  Bohler  Si  Co.,  218  Callowhill  St., 

A  Third  Premium. 

No.  911.  ^  Family  Flour,  in  assorted  bags  and  barrels,  by  W.  &  E 

No.  912.  ^  11.  Hawkins  Si  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

No.  913.  L’amily  Flour,  by  John  Sterrett  Si  Co.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

No.  922.  Family  Flour,  by  David  Culbertson.  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio 
deposited  by  Neely  Si  Cordon,  Philadelphia. 

No.  929.  Family  Flour,  by  VV.  B.  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 

No.  925.  Prepared  Flour,  by  H.  W.  Hey,  Philadelphia. 

No.  9U1.  Family  Flour,  by  VVillmarth  Si  Noble,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  de¬ 
posited  by  Siter,  James  Si  Co. 

The  al)ove  Hour  was  all  so  excellent,  that  the  Committee  found  it 
dillicult  to  give  a  preference — 901  may  be  entitled  to  the  greatest  merit 

No.  3937.  Starch,  by  Win.  Altemus,  Frankford,  Pa.,  very  superior. 

No.  936.  A  large  assortment  of  useful  Housekeeping  Goods,  deposit¬ 
ed  by  Murphy  &  Moses;  well  deserving  attention. 

No.  903.  A  Wire  Safe,  by  Edward  Green,  Philadelphia,  a  neat  and 
w'ell  made  article. 

No.  902.  Lot  of  Willow’  Baskets,  by  Robert  Swuft,  Philadelphia;  neatlj 
made. 

No.  927.  Lot  of  Brooms  and  Whisks,  by  F.  Edson,  Philadelphia,  de¬ 
posited  by  C.  B.  Stretch;  neatly  made. 

No.  7.  Case  of  Parlor  Bellows,  by  G.  W.  Aletz  Si  Son,  Philadelphia 
neatly  made. 

No.  931.  Meat  Tenderer,  by  Brown  &  Stewart;  a  useful  article  in  tht 
kitchen. 

No.  914.  A  Lot  of  Iron  Hooped  Tubs  and  Buckets,  by  Samuel  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Philadelphia,  w'ell  made. 

VII. — Cotton  and  Linen  Goods. 

The  Judges  in  this  department  of  the  Exhibition,  regret  to  report  that 
the  display  in  extent  and  variety  is  not  creditable  to  our  manufacturers  ol 
Cotton  Goods,  and  are  pleased  that  the  superior  deposit  in  Linen  Fabrics 
is  one  redeeming  quality. 

No.  1504.  An  Invoice  of  Linen  Goods,  consisting  of  Sheetings,  Dia¬ 
pers,  Crash,  &c.,  manrdactured  by  Henry  H.  Stevens,  of  Webster,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  deposited  by  Hacker,  Lea  &  Co.,  Phila.  The  Committee 
w’ith  great  pleasure  perceive  that  the  production  of  “Linen  Fabrics”  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  manufacturers,  and  judging  from  the  present 
very  creditable  deposit,  they  are  free  to  say,  that  with  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  this  branch  of  home  industiy  may  soon  become  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  our  country.  The  Diapers  are  very  superior.,  and  wull  compare 
favorably  with  any  similar  goods  imported;  the  Sheeting  is  the  first  ever 
produced  by  Power  Loom  in  America,  and  we  recommend  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  a  very  high  aw’ard. 

The  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  in  accordance  with  the  above  report  of 
the  Judges,  unanimously  passed  a  resolution,  recommending  the  Institute 
to  award  A  Gold  Medal. 
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No'  1058*  }  Cottons,  from  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  New  Bed¬ 

ford,  110  reed,  130  picks  to  the  inch,  deposited  by  Wood  &  Erringer, 
Philadelphia.  These  goods  show  a  decided  improvement  over  those  ex¬ 
hibited  last  season,  from  the  same  mills,  and  are  very  superior  in  every 
respect.  For  the  improvement  we  award  Ji  First  Premium. 

No.  1061.  h  York  Mill  Fabrics,  byB.  S.  Walcott,  Oneida,  Co.,  New 
No.  1064.  Y  York,  deposited  by  J.  W.  Downing,  Phila.  These 
No.  1065.  J  favorite  Cotton  Goods  fully  sustain  their  former  high 
reputation. 

No.  1066.  Union  Checks,  by  Thomas  M’Bride,  Kensington,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Co.,  are  very  creditable  goods.  ./I  Third  Premium. 

No.  1069.  One  bale  Mould  Wick,  by  Wm.  Chadwick,  Lower  Merion, 
Pennsylvania,  deposited  by  R.  W.  Robbins,  Phila.;  a  superior  article. 


VIII. — Woolen  Goods. 

The  Exhibition  of  Woolen  Goods  is  large,  and  of  superior  quality,  all 
of  them  meriting  praise  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  in  these  respects 
afford  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  Cotton  Goods;  the  Judges  remark  that 
■  the  evidence  is  before  them,  that  it  will  soon  be  unnecessary  to  look  to 
France  for  even  the  finest  description  of  Fancy  Cassimeres. 

1  No.  1301.  3  pieces  Merino  Cassimeres,  by  Jones  &  Kershaw,  Blockley, 
Philadelphia  Co.;  very  superior  goods.  A  First  Premium. 

No.  1304.  >  14  pieces  Fancy  Cassimeres,  by  Bradford  tSc  Taft,  Black- 

No.  1305.  ^  stone.  Mass.,  deposited  by  Tredick,  Stokes  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  These  are  very  superior  goods,  both  in  style  and  quality.  Four 
pieces  of  the  lot  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  and  will  bear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  any  foreign  make.  We  award  to  the  whole  lot 

A  First  Premium. 

No.  1307.  An  Invoice  of  Fancy  Cassimeres,  by  Edward  Seagrave, 

[  Blackstone,  Mass.,  deposited  by  D.  S.  Brown  &.  Co.,  of  Phila.  The  above 
invoice  is  very  creditable  to  the  manufacturer,  and  a  portion  of  them  very 
:  superior,  and  with  equal  justice  we  make  the  same  remarks  on  this  lot 
as  Nos.  1304  &  1305,  and  award  them  A  First  Premium. 

1  No.  1312.  }  Crib  and  Extra  Sized  Blankets,  manufactured  by  the 
i'  No.  1314.  j  Norway  Plains  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H.,  J.  D.  Sturdi- 
liVant,  deposited  by  Sheppard  &  Van  Harlingen,  Phila.  A  very  superior 
ilarticle,  and  creditable  to  the  manufacturer,  for  which  we  award 
I  A  First  Premium. 

\  No.  1302.  5  pieces  White  Flannels,  by  Geo.  H.  Gilbert,  Ware,  Mass., 
deposited  by  Farnham,Kirkham  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Four  pieces  are  all 
wool,  and  one  piece  silk  chain.  These  flannels  are  of  the  best  make  of 
;  American  manufacture,  that  have  ever  come  under  the  notice  of  your  Com- 
:  mittee,  being  very  creditable  to  the  manufacturer,  and  worthy  of  high 
:  commendation.  We  award  to  both  qualities  A  First  Premium. 

1  No.  1303.  6  pieces  Cotton  Warp  Broadcloth,  by  the  Pittsfield  Woolen 
I  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  deposited  by  Dulles  &  Aertsen, 

B 
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Philadelphia.  These  goods  show  a  decided  impiovement  over  any  sirailai 
manufacture  that  have  heretofore  been  exhibited,  and  for  which  we  aware 

^8  First  Premium. 

No.  1306.  Piano  and  Table  Covers,  made  by  Duncans  &  Co.,  Franklin 
Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  deposited  by  D.  S.  Brown  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  'I'ht 
printing  is  beautiful  in  design,  and  executed  with  elegance.  For  the 
design  and  execution,  we  award  .8  First  Premium. 

No.  1309.  18  pieces  Fancy  Cassimeres,  by  the  Broad  Brook  Manulactn- 
ring  Co.,  Broad  Brook,  Conn.,  deposited  by  D.  S.  Brown  &  Co.  Fail 
styles,  combination  of  coloring  very  good,  but  not  quite  equal  in  qualit) 
to  former  exhibitions  of  the  same  make.  For  colors  and  style,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  deem  them  worthy  of  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  1.308.  New  Style  Shawls,  by  Duncans  &  Cunningham,  Franklin, 
Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  deposited  by  David  S.  Brown  &  Co.  Fair  goods,  but 
not  equal  to  former  exhibitions  by  the  same  manufacturers. 

No.  1313.  8  pieces  Fancy  Cassimeres,  by  E.  S.  Hall,  Millville,  Mass., 
deposited  by  Farnham,  Kirkham  &  Co.  Fair  goods. 

IX. — Umbrellas. 

No.  1559.  A  case  of  27  Silk  Umbrellas,  by  W.  A.  Drown,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  These  Umbrellas  are  well  made  in  every  respect,  and  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  manufacturer;  the  carving  on  the  handles  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  approaches  nearly  to  the  best  French  work.  They  deserve 
the  award  of  A  First  Premium. 


X. — Silk  Goods. 

The  Judges  on  Silk  Goods,  in  making  their  Report,  cannot  but  ex¬ 
press  the  feelings  of  disappointment  they  experienced,  at  the  first  glance, 
on  account  of  the  exceedingly  few  articles  of  silk  fabric  offered  in  the 
Exhibition.  Were  this  meagreness  a  matter  of  necessity,  from  the  too 
recent  introduction  of  silk  manufacture  into  our  country;  or  from  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  cultivating  this  branch  of  industry,  arising  either  from  a 
want  of  skilful  operatives,  or  inability  to  compete  with  foreign  labor  and  ; 
long  experience — your  Committee,  while  expressing  regret  at  such 
a  misfortune,  could  not  give  vent  to  feelings  of  disappointment;  but  i 
from  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  articles  offered  to  our  notice, 
it  is  evident  that  the  above  reasons  cannot  be  urged.  Moreover,  we  j 
are  perfectly  cognizant  of  articles  of  silk  texture  manufactured  in  our  I 
own  city,  which  would  not  only  have  given  additional  interest  to  the  Ex-  i 
hibition,  but  would  have  afforded  convincing  proof  to  the  public  of  the 
practicability  of  the  introduction  of,  and  even  the  present  forwardness  of  ,i 
American  Silk  Manufacture.  By  unanimous  consent,  the  highest  praise  ' 
of  the  Committee  is  awarded  to  W.  H.  Horstmann  &  Sons,  of  this  city, " 
for  their  manufacture  of  Fancy  Taffeta  Bonnet  Ribbons,  case  1556.  In-  ! 
deed,  your  Committee  must  confess  to  having  been  entirely  taken  by 
surprise  on  witnessing  these  productions  of  American  Looms,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  convincing  proof  to  satisfy  the  Committee  that  they  were  not  ex¬ 
amining  the  fabrics  of  Lyons  or  St.  Etienne.  Not  only  in  brilliancy  of 
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Icoloring  and  weight  of  mateiial,  but  in  evenness  of  manufacture,  they  arc 
in  all  respects  equal  to  those  which  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
receive  from  France  and  Switzerland.  This  introduces  a  new  era  in 
American  industry.  When  we  recall  the  millions  expended  by  our  country 
in  the  purchase  of  this  species  of  merchandise,  one  entirely  of  taste  and 
fashion,  and  that  these  millions  go  to  enrich  nations  who  take  so  few'  of 
our  national  products  in  return — the  fostering  of  this  branch  of  industry 
cannot  be  too  strenuously  urged  upon  our  countrymen.  The  merit  of  in¬ 
troducing  and  carrying  forward  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  this  new 
branch  of  manufacture,  is  due  to  the  Messrs.  Horstmann,  and  we  feel 
proud  that  its  birth-place  is  our  own  city.  The  Committee  may  be  deemed 
partial  in  their  feelings,  from  the  fact,  that  all  its  members  have  for  a  long 
time  been  engaged  in  the  importation  and  sale  of  silk  goods;  but  this 
very  fact  gives  them  additional  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment. 
They  are  unanimous  in  considering  the  production  of  the  Messrs.  Horst¬ 
mann  as  one  of  the  greatest  novelty,  as  well  as  importance  in  American 
Manufacture,  and  are  pleased  to  add  in  corroboration  of  their  views,  that 
these  goods  have  been  sold  in  a  neighboring  city,  through  an  importing 
house,  indiscriminately  with  their  foreign  importations.  Your  Committee 
understanding  that  you  have  a  reward  still  higher  than  the  usual  premiums, 
to  be  bestow'ed  in  cases  of  extraordinary  merit,  are  unanimous  in  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  its  bestowal  upon  the  Messrs.  Horstmann. 

The  Committee  on  Exhibition,  in  accordance  with  the  above  report, 
unanimously  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Institute,  to  award  W.  H. 
Horstmann  &  Sons,  Ji  Gold  Medal. 

No.  1554.  The  Sewing  and  Embroidery  Silks,  manufactured  by  the 
Messrs.  Foss&  Jencks,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  commendation  they  have 
heretofore  received,  and  it  affords  the  Committee  pleasure  to  know  that 
they  have  entered  so  largely  into  general  consumption.  They  are  fully 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  imported  Italian  Sewings. 

XI. — Carpets  and  Oil  Cloths. 

The  Judges  on  Carpets  and  Oil  Cloths,  regret  the  almost  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  goods  in  their  department.  It  was  hoped  that  the  interest  mani- 
Tested  in  the  last  year’s  display  of  ’•’■magnificent  Carpets,  equal  to  any  im- 
ported,’’’’  would  have  been  sufficient  inducement  for  our  manufacturers  to 
exhibit  and  acknowledge  the  origin  of  their  goods. 

No.  1568.  Floor  Oil  Cloths,  by  Jno.  Jewett  &  Sons,  Elizabethtown, 
:N.  J.,  deposited  by  Daily  &  Brother,  Philadelphia.  For  beauty  of  design 
and  superiority  in  printing,  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  1555.  Enamelled  Canton  Flannel,  by  John  Wren,  Baltimore,  de¬ 
posited  by  Smith  &  Rolin,  N.  E.  corner  of  8th  &  Market  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

This  article  being  a  new  production  in  this  country,  of  oil  cloths  in 
imitation  of  woods,  demands  especial  attention  for  its  excellence. 

No.  3751.  Door  and  Carriage  Mats,  by  P.  M’Gurk,  Philadelphia;  a 
large  and  beautiful  assortment. 
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XII. — Hardware,  Cutlery,  and  Door  Furniture. 


No.  1738.  An  invoice  of  Tinned  and  Hollow  Ware,  by  W.  P.  Cressoi, 
.&  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  Judges  consider  these  articles  very  much  imp 
proved  over  former  Exhibitions.  They  are  so  superior  in  every  respecti 
and  of  such  vast  importance  in  their  value,  being  ecpial  to  the  best  im  j 
ported,  that  they  strongly  recommend  to  the  depositor,  a  high  awartj. 
from  the  Committee.  I 

The  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  in  concurrence  with  this  Report,  havd 
nnanimoLislv  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Institute  to  award  to  W.  P 
Cresson  &  Co.,  A  Gold  Medal. 

No.  1737.  Enamelled  Hollow  Ware,  by  the  same  depositor,  is  full' 
equal  to  former  Exhibitions. 

No.  1701.  Solid  Cast  Steel  Tilted  Hoes,  by  the  Tuttle  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  deposited  by  Dilworth,  Branson  &,  Co.,  Phila 
delphia.  'I'lie  handsomest  and  best  goods  ever  exhibited,  and  well  meri 
the  award  of  A  First  Premium. 

No.  1713.  Copper  and  Brass  Kettles,  by  the  Waterbury  Brass  Co. 
Waterburv,  Conn.,  deposited  by  Dilworth,  Branson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Well  finished,  very  superior,  and  fully  equal  to  the  imported  article,  am 
receives  the  award  of  A  First  Premium. 

No.  170.5.  Invoice  of  Slates,,  by  R.  M’Dowell  &  Co.,  Slatington,  Le  j 
high  Co.,  Pa.,  deposited  by  Geo.  T.  Knight,  Philadelphia.  A  fine  assort] 
rnent  of  various  sizes;  very  superior  goods,  and  much  better  than  thosr 
imported.  We  award  them  A  First  Premium. 

No.  1706.  An  invoice  of  Planes,  of  assorted  patterns,  by  Benj.  Shine 
man,  Philadelphia.  Very  superior.  A  First  Premium. 

No.  1709.  Stair  Rods,  by  Wiler,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A 
beautiful  display  of  well  finished  rods,  and  some  of  new  design. 

A  First  Premium. 

No.  1712.  Bed  Screws,  by  H.  Butler  &  Sons,  New  Britain,  Conn 
Much  superior  to  the  imported  article,  and  compare  very  favorably  ii 
price.  'I'hey  are  well  deserving  A  First  Premium. 

No.  1722.  Brass  Locks  and  Bolts,  by  Kohler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Su¬ 
perior  in  quality,  and  well  finished.  A  First  Premium. 

No.  1712.  Lock  and  Bell-pull  Knobs,  by  Davenport,  Mallory  &  Lock- 
wood,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  deposited  by  W.  M.  M’Clure  &  Bro.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  A  large  assortment  of  superior  finish  and  quality 

A  First  Premium. 

3  Decorated  Door  Knobs  and  Plates,  by  L.  D.  Girardin, 

\  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  deposited  by  W.  M.  M’Clure  &  Bro¬ 
ther,  Philadelphia.  We  award  for  the  decoration, 

A  First  Premium. 

No.  1741.  Shears  and  Skates,  by  Clarenbach  &  Herder,  Philadelphia. 
A  large  assortment  of  well  finished  goods,  and  well  deserving 

A  First  Premium. 

No.  1746.  Brass  Candlesticks,  by  the  Bristol  Hardware  Co.,  Bristol, 
Mass.,  deposited  by  A.  B.  Shipley,  Philadelphia.  A  very  superior  arti¬ 
cle,  and  one  calculated  to  take  the  place  of  the  imported,  for  which  we 
award  A  First  Premium. 


No.  1724. 
No.  1725. 
No.  1726. 
No.  17.34. 
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No.  1754.  Lot  of  Chains,  by  Wm.  Whitehouse,  Philadelphia.  The 
irst  American  Chains  exhibited,  very  good,  and  well  deserving 

A  First  Premium. 

No.  1758.  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  by  W.  C.  Lawson,  Philadelphia, 
leposited  by  Samuel  Sheble;  superior  and  well  finished. 

A  First  Premium. 

No.  1720.  Invoice  of  Rifles,  Guns,  and  Pistols,  by  Jno.  Krider,  Phila- 
lelphia.  Very  superior  workmanship  and  finish.  Having  received  the 
'"'irst  Premium  at  a  former  Exhibition,  we  now  award 

A  Recall  First  Premium. 

No.  91.  Invoice  of  Fancy  Malleable  Iron  Ware,  by  W.  &  G.  R.  Wood, 
Philadelphia,  deposited  by  Thomas  R.  Wood;  an  excellent  display  of 
fell  finished  articles.  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  1703.  1  Cast  Steel,  and  Kimball’s  Patent  Shovels,  by  the  Massa- 
No.  1770.  J  chusetts  Shovel  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.;  deposited 
y  Dilwmrth,  Branson  &  Co.,  and  also  by  John  Willard,  Philadelphia; 
reautiful  goods,  and  of  new  design.  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  1721.  Case  of  Improved  Tools,  by  B.  A.  Martens,  Philadelphia, 
("cry  creditable  goods.  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  1736.  Branding  Irons,  by  John  Franklin,  Philadelphia;  good 
t  rticle.  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  1747.  Curry  Combs,  by  Bristol  Hardware  Company,  Bristol,  Mass.; 

-  eposited  by  A.  B.  Shipley,  Philadelphia;  very  fair  goods. 

A  Third  Premium. 

No.  1752.  Counter  Scales,  by  W.  P.  Cresson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 

)r  ornamenting,  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  1759.  Fairman’s  Trimmer’s  Bench  Horse,  by  A.  H.  Saurman, 
hiladelphia;  a  useful  article.  A  Third  Premium. 

.  No.  2151.  Piano  and  Melodeon  Locks,  by  Jeroleman  &  Fielding, 
fewark,  N.  J.,  deposited  by  Geo.  J.  Scott,  Philadelphia;  superior  goods, 
nly  requiring  a  reduction  in  price  to  supersede  the  foreign.  We  award 
Jir  their  quality  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  2153.  Annunciator  and  Alarm  Whistle,  made  and  deposited  by 

Woodcocks  &  Ostrandos,  New  York;  an  ingenious  application  of  a  whistle 
■  a  speaking  tube,  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  bell. 

A  Third  Premium. 

No.  1702.  Grass  and  Corn  Scythe,  by  E.  Richardson,  Fitchburg,  Mass.; 
jposited  by  Dilworth,  Branson  &  Co.;  very  fine  goods,  equal  to  former 
xhibitions. 

No.  1704.  Brace  and  Bitts,  by  Geo.  Wheatcroft,  Newark,  N.  J,;  de- 
jsited  by  T.  C.  Bunting,  and  equal  to  former  Exhibitions. 

No.  1707.  Patent  Horse  Shoe  Nails,  by  American  Horse  Nail  Company, 
rovidence,  R.  L;  deposited  by  Eddy  &  Tallraan;  a  new  article  made 
superior  iron. 

No.  1708.  Lot  of  Chisels,  by  Dickinson  &  Co.;  deposited  by  Justice, 
;einmetz  &  Justice;  a  good  article. 

No.  1710.  Long  Car  Auger  Bitts,  by  J.  Snell,  Ware,  Mass.;  deposited 
'  M.  Wanner,  Philadelphia;  superior  goods,  and  fully  retain  their  repu- 
tion. 

B* 
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No.  1711.  Card  of  Porcelain  Door  Furniture,  by  Sword  &  Co.,  Nev! 
York;  deposited  by  E.  \V.  Rogers,  Philadelphia;  fair  goods. 

No.  1714.  Lot  of  Hardware,  by  J.  Doull,  Philadelphia  ;  deposited  bj 
Curtis  &  Hand;  good  exhibition. 

No.  1715.  Case  of  Knife  Sharpeners,  by  J.  Middleton,  Philadelphia;  t; 
very  useful  article. 

No.  1716.  Two  cards  of  Closet  Catches,  by  Peck,  Waller  &  Co.,  Ne\^ 
Britain,  Conn.;  deposited  by  B.  J.  Andrews,  Philadelphia;  fair  goods,  i 

No.  1717.  Taps,  Dies,  and  Ratchet  Wrenches,  by  A.  Mayer,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  fully  equal  to  goods  exhibited  last  year,  when  a  first  premium  wa. 
awarded. 

No.  1718.  Case  of  Rifles  and  Pistols,  by  John  Wbirflein,  Philadelphia 
handsome  articles. 

No.  1719.  Invoice  of  Shoe  Knives,  by  J.  Ames,  Concord,  N.  H.;  de 
posited  by  Thomas  Hildeburn;  w’ell  finished. 

No.  1727.  Card  of  Graduated  Twist  Augers,  by  -  Sanford  ' 

Meriden,  Conn.;  deposited  by  W.  M.  M’Clure  &  Bro.;  well  finished  anc 
of  handsome  appearance. 

No.  1728.  Family  Tool  Rack,  by  same  depositor;  a  useful  article. 

No.  1729.  Plated  Plinges,  by  Sellers  &  Brother,  Philadelphia,  deposit 
ed  by  Win.  M.  M’Cluie  &  Brother;  handsome  and  well  plated. 

No.  1730.  Metallic  Letters,  by  F.  Fuller,  Providence,  R.  I.,  depositee  i 
by  same;  neatly  made. 

No.  1732.  Stov^e,  Coach  and  Tire  Bolts,  by  Russell,  Burdsall  &  Ward 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  by  same  depositor;  equal  to  former  Exhibitions. 

No.  1733.  Lot  of  Planes,  by  E.  W.  Carpenter,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  same  , 
depositor;  equal  to  former  Exhibitions. 

No.  1735.  Case  of  Wrenches,  by  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co. 
Worcester,  Mass.;  deposited  by  W.  Reeves;  equal  to  former  Exhibitions  j 

No.  1739.  Gate  and  Hinge  Latches,  by  Seymour,  Brothers  &  Co.,  N 
York,  deposited  by  F.  P.  Gardner,  Philadelphia;  a  useful  article. 

No.  1740.  Case  of  Rules,  by  L.  &  G.  H.  Walker,  New  York,  de 
posited  by  L.  B.  Maharg,  Philadelphia;  great  variety,  and  fully  equal  t( 
former  Exhibitions. 

No.  1742.  Friction  Brushes,  by  Albertson,  Douglass  &  Co.,  New  Lon 
don.  Conn.,  deposited  by  Morton  &  Brother;  equal  to  former  Exhibitions 

No.  1745.  Skates,  by  C.  Bontgen,  Newark,  N.  J.,  deposited  by  T 
Hessenbruch  &  Co.,  Pliiladelphia;  very  creditable  goods. 

No.  1748.  Hammers  and  Hatchets,  by  C.  Hammond,  Philadelphia 
fully  sustain  their  former  reputation. 

No.  1750.  Cross-cut,  Muley,  INIill,  and  Circular  Saws,  by  Weaker  Cres- 
son,  Phdadelphia;  very  fair  goods. 

No.  1751.  Rabbetted  Locks,  by  Russel  &  Erwin,  New  Britain,  Conn, 
very  fair. 

NT.  1753.  Butcher’s  Steel,  and  Shoe  Pinchers,  by  J.  R.  Case,  Lynn 
Mass.,  deposited  by  J.  Morton,  Philadelphia;  superior  goods. 

No.  1755.  Shoemaker’s  Gilding  Press,  by  Win.  Royer,  Philadelphia 
a  very  useful  article. 

No.  1757.  Patent  Smoothing  Iron,  by  H.  Stanley  &  Co.,  New  Britain 
Conn.,  deposited  by  J.  Shea,  Philadelphia;  a  new  article. 
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No.  1760.  Card  of  Locks,  by  W.  &  E.  F.  Fitch,  deposited  by  Caldwell 
&  Ghriskey,  Philadelphia;  fully  equal  to  exhibition  of  last  year,  when  a 
first  premium  was  awarded. 

No.  1761.  Lot  of  Hardware,  by  A.  Baldwin,  Philadelphia,  deposited 
by  Caldwell  &  Ghriskey;  fair  goods. 

No.  1762.  Lot  of  Hardware,  by  Henry  Tate,  Philadelphia;  fair  goods. 

No.  1763.  Lot  of  Planes,  by  John  Colton,  Philadelphia;  very  good, 
and  fully  sustain  their  former  reputation. 

No.  4273.  Fire  Detector,  by  John  Richardson,  Philadelphia;  perfora¬ 
ted  iron  plate  for  insertion  in  store  doors. 

No.  2152.  Door  Spring,  by  H.  Hochstrasser,  Philadelphia,  and 

No.  2154.  Alarm  Rattle  for  Doors,  by  L.  Repsher,  Camden,  N.  Jersey, 
were  out  of  order  when  the  Judges  examined  them,  and  therefore  cannot 
speak  of  their  merits. 

No.  2156.  Brass  and  Silver  Plated  Ware,  by  G.  W.  Bradfield,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  a  fair  article. 

XIH. — Tin  Work. 

The  Judges  report  their  examination  in  this  department,  and  although 
small  in  quantity  and  deserving  of  credit,  they  much  regret  that  amongst 
the  large  number  in  this  trade,  so  few  can  perceive  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  displaying  their  goods  in  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Institute, 
and  trust  they  will  not  have  to  make  the  same  remark  in  future. 

No.  1756.  Invoice  of  assorted  Japanned  Tinned  Ware,  by  J.  H. 
Rohrman,  Philadelphia.  We  award  for  the  ornamenting, 

A  Second  Premium. 

No.  1764.  Tin  Milk  Cans,  by  J.  W.  Wade,  Philadelphia — creditable 
to  the  maker. 


XIV. — Cabinet  Ware  and  Upholstery. 


No'  232o'  I  Patent  Invalid  Spring  Bed  and  Bedstead,  by  William 

Jones,  Philadelphia,  deposited  by  J.  M.  Williams,  Philadelphia ;  these 
ibeing  constructed  on  an  entire  new  principle,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
best  yet  invented.  We  award  for  the  principle  A  First  Premium. 

No.  2315.  Cottage  Furniture — a  complete  Chamber  Set — by  G.  P. 
Courtnev,  Philadelphia.  Very  superior,  both  in  design  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Entitled  to  A  First  Premium. 

1  No.  2321.  Invoice  of  Furniture,  by  1.  T.  Hammitt,  Philadelphia.  An 
:  excellent  variety  of  furniture.  We  call  particular  notice  to  the  Library 
;  Chair  and  Steps  combined,  as  being  a  complete,  ingenious,  and  useful 
i  article;  also,  to  the  beautiful  and  well-made  Library  Book  Case.  To 
I  the  latter  article  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

\  No.  2324.  Invoice  of  Furniture,  by  Geo.  J.  Henkels,  Philadelphia. 
I  We  call  especial  attention  to  the  Dressing  Bureaus  and  Washstand.  This 
:  furniture  is  very  superior  for  design  and  workmanship  in  all  its  various 
I  branches,  including  the  highly  polished  suriace;  and  not  its  least  recoin- 
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niendation  is  its  reasonable  price.  For  the  articles  mentioned  we  grani; 
the  award  of  Ji  First  Premium.  ' 

No.  2301.  Two  Gilt  Flower  Stands,  by  E.  Newland  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  to  which,  for  superior  workmanship  and  style  of  finish,  we  award 

A  Second  Premium, 

No.  2306.  Spring  Bed  and  Mattrass,  by  C.  Baum,  Philadelphia.  This 
being  somewhat  of  an  improvement  upon  the  general  principle,  we  awards 
for  the  improvement  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  2323.  Self-Rocking  Cradle,  by  D.  Walker  &  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
deposited  by  Hart,  Ware  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  which  is  quite  an  inge¬ 
nious  application  of  the  spiral  spring;  for  this  application  we  award 

./i  Second  Premium. 

No.  3944.  Furniture  Polish,  by  Samuel  Rue,  87  Cherry  st.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  We  consider  it  an  excellent  article  for  re-polishing  furniture,  and 
entitled  to  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  2312.  Fancy  Cane  Seat  Chairs,  by  William  Shaffer,  Philadelphia, 
the  style  of  which  entitles  them  to  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  2328.  Venitian  Blinds  and  painted  Wire  Screens,  by  F.  Ford,  2\ 
South  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia.  For  excellent  workmanship  am^  good 
design,  we  award  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  2304.  Venitian  Blinds,  by  A.  Britton  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Very, 
good  display,  and  worthy  of  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  2313.  Venitian  Blinds,  by  J.  Bohrer,  Philadelphia,  are  con¬ 
structed  on  a  new  principle,  which  justly  entitles  them  to 

A  Second  Premium. 

No.  2315.  Venitian  Blinds,  by  William  Morris.  For  style  and  finish, 

A  Second  Premium. 

No.  2316.  A  pair  of  Parlor  Ottomans,  by  Mary  Haines,  Woodstown, 
N.  J.  Very  superior  in  design  and  finish.  For  their  greaf  beauty  in 
embroidery  we  award  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  2322.  Inlaid  Pearl  Reception  Chairs;  by  A.  H.  Warwick,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  2303.  Centre  Table,  by  H.  W.  Hazzard,  deposited  by  T.  T. 
Mason,  Philadelphia;  inlaid  with  fifty  varieties  of  fancy  wood.  The  ve¬ 
neering  is  very  good. 


No.  2308. 
No.  2369. 


Spring  Mattrasses,  patented  by  A.  F.  Porter,  Philadel 


phia,  which  had  a  premium  awarded  last  year,  and  are  somewhat  im¬ 
proved. 

No.  2309.  Sacking  Bottoms  and  Grain  Bags,  by  Fox  &  Wagner,  of 
Philadelphia.  An  excellent  article  of  the  kind. 

No.  2310.  Elastic  Spring  Bottom  for  Bedsteads,  by  J.  P.  Lalanne, 
Philadelphia.  The  principle  of  the  spring  and  its  application  is  good. 

No.  2314.  A  Hand  Carriage,  for  the  sick,  by  S.  Gartland,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  we  recommend  as  a  useful  article  for  the  purpose  intended. 

No.  2317.  Crib-Cradle  and  Towel  Stand,  by  Peter  Schenkel,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Worthy  of  notice. 

No.  2318.  Model  Sofa  Bed,  by  N.  Harris,  Philadelphia.  Pronounced  i 
a  good  article. 

No.  2327.  Spring  Mattrass,  by  R.  L.  Knight,  Philadelphia.  For  this 
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iVIattrass  a  Second  Premiiun  was  awarded  last  year,  and  the  present  de¬ 
posit  sustains  its  merit. 

No.  2311.  A  Spring  iVIattrass,  made  and  deposited  by  Aston  Pilkington, 
of  West  Philadelphia;  the  maker  claiming  several  improvements  of  which 
he  Comnnttee  have  not  opportunity  to  judge,  it  is  at  his  request  referred 
0  the  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts. 

No.  2330.  Model  Self- Waiting  Dining  Table,  by  Lea  Pusey,  Miffiin, 
Pa.,  deposited  by  A.  Smith,  Philadelphia.  This  being  a  new  principle, 
•ve  recommend  it  for  further  consideration  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  the  Arts. 


XV. — Lamps  and  Gas  Fixtures. 


'  The  Judges,  in  their  report  upon  Chandeliers,  Lamps,  and  Gas 
;Pixtures,  in  the  present  Exhibition,  say,  “that  the  only  collection  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  is  the  large  and  varied  collection  from  the  well-known 
jstablishment  of  Cornelius  Baker  &  Co.,  and  your  Committee  take  great 
oleasure  in  saying  that  in  their  judgment,  for  beauty  of  design,  graceful 
.•ariety  of  form,  and  high  excellence  in  workmanship  and  finish,  it  is  de- 
ddedly  superior  to  any  display  which  has  ever  graced  the  Exhibition  of 
he  Institution,  and  w'e  justly  deem  the  depositors  entitled  to  the  highest 
iward  of  the  Franklin  Institute.” 

The  Committee  on  Exhibitions  unanimously  Resolved,  That  whereas, 
dornelius  Baker  &  Co.,  in  our  previous  Exhibitions,  have  already  taken 
he  highest  honors  of  the  Institute,  and  have  therefore  exhausted  any  aw'ard 
.ve  can  give;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  above  Report  and  this  Resolution,  be  engrossed, 
figned  by  this  Committee,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Institute  attached, 
le  handed  to  Cornelius  Baker  &  Co.,  as  our  highest  award. 

XVL — jMarble  and  Statuary. 

No.  2604.  A  lot  of  Plaster  Castings,  Brackets,  Centre  Pieces,  Cornice 
Vioulds,  &c.,  for  the  interior  and  exterior  of  buildings,  by  W.  H.  French, 
Philadelphia;  evincing  much  beauty  in  design,  and  skill  in  moulding. 
A’^e  award  to  the  whole  display  A  First  Premium. 

No.  59.  A  Model  Cradle  Tomb,  by  O’Keefe  &  Clarke,  Philadelphia. 

:  jothic  Fixture;  good  design,  and  well  executed. 

>'  No.  2605.  Marble  Figure  (Child  reclining),  by  C.  Otiinger,  Philadel- 
!  ihia;  an  appropriate  device  for  a  child’s  grave,  and  well  executed. 

No.  2603.  Marble  Statue,  by  C.  Busher,  Philadelphia;  drapery  good, 
ind  well  executed. 

«'  No.  2608.  Statuettes,  Brackets,  &c.,  by  C.  French  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
■  )hia;  well  cast  and  highly  finished. 

No.  2610.  Calcined  Plaster,  by  the  same  depositor;  well  prepared,  and 
r  dapted  for  the  purpose  intended. 

1  No.  2611.  Stone  Plaster,  by  the  same  depositor;  very  pretty  speci- 
:  nens. 

No.  2613.  Scagliola  Columns,  imitation  of  marble,  by  E.  Dufrene, 
Philadelphia;  well  made  and  highly  finished. 
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XVII.— Glass  and  China. 

No.  2G01.  Gl  ass  Ware,  by  ibe  New  England  Glass  Company,  Bostoi 
Mass.,  deposited  by  IMuzzey  &  Munroe;  consisting  of  a  variety  ofSilverec 
Colored,  and  Plain  Glass.  The  Silvered  Glass  is  the  first  that  has  bee 
placed  on  exhibition.  The  pressed  glass  exhibits  a  decided  improvemer 
in  the  art,  and  a  closer  approximation  to  cut  glass  than  any  other  hert 
tofore  exhibited.  For  the  improvement  in  this  important  branch,  w 
award  Jl  First  Premium. 

No.  26T2.  Shades  and  Glass  Ware,  by  Pascal  Yearsly  &  Co.,  Phih 
delphia,  are  highly  creditable,  and  a  novel  application  of  anthracite.  i 

No.  2606.  Glass,  by  the  Union  Manufacturing  Glass  Company,  Ne^! 
Jersey,  deposited  by  G.  D.  Wetherill  &  Co.;  a  creditable  deposit  of  glas 
ware. 

No.  3175.  Chemical  Glass  Apparatus,  by  J.  Sixsmith,  128,  Diamon 
street,  Philadelphia;  a  good  assortment  of  micro-chemical  glass  ware. 

XVUI. — Silver  Ware  and  Jewellery. 

No.  2765.  A  case  of  Silver  Ware,  by  J.  E.  Caldwell  &Co.,  Philadel 
phia,  a  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  silver  ware,  most  of  which  dis 
plays  great  beauty  in  design,  form,  and  finish,  and  excellence  in  chasing 
for  all  of  which  we  award  ./2  First  Premium. 

No.  2762.  A  case  containing  a  large  variety  of  Silver  Knives,  Forks 
and  Spoons,  by  Taylor,  Lawrie  &  Wood,  Philadelphia;  excellent  goods 
deserving  of  praise,  and  for  style  and  finish,  we  award 

./i  First  Premium. 

No.  2755.  Two  Silver  Speaking  Trumpets,  by  P.  L.  Krider  &  Co. 
Philadelphia;  very  good  work  and  design,  fully  equal  to  former  exhibi 
tions  of  similar  goods. 

No.  2766.  Opera  Glass,  by  P.  N.  Ileceviur;  very  well  made  and  highl 
finished. 

XIX. — Plated  and  Britannia  Ware. 

No.  2758.  A  large  case  of  Plated  Ware,  by  Filley  &  Mead,  Philadel 
phia,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  tea  and  table  services.  It  exhibits  i 
decided  improvement  in  German  Silver  plated  galvanically.  For  the  im 
provement,  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

XX. — Musical  Instruments. 

No.  2751.  A  full  set  of  twelve  pieces  German  Silver  Cornet  Instru 
ments,  Rotary  Valves  with  extra  Crooks  and  Keys,  by  Thomas  D.  Paini 
&  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  deposited  by  Beck’s  Philadelphia  Brass  Band 
These  instruments  possess  the  following  necessary  qualifications  in  a  verj 
eminent  degree,  viz:  superiority  of  finish,  purity,  and  correctness  of  tone 
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dtiJ  the  important  improvement  in  the  valve  affords  greater  facility  for 
execution  than  any  now  in  use;  they  well  deserve  the  award  of 

^■1  Fii'st  Premium. 

( One  Octave  Piano,  by  Nunns  &.  Clark, 

No.  2764.  <J  One  7  “  “  by  J.  Chickering, 

l^One  1\  “  “  by  Grovesteen  &  Co.,  deposited 

jy  G.  J.  Henkels,  Philadelphia.  All  of  these,  instruments  are  well  finish¬ 
ed,  good  quality  of  tone,  and  creditable  to  the  manufacturers. 

No.  2752.  One  Organ  Melodeon,  five  octaves,  by  A.  P.  Hughes, 
Philadelphia.  A  fine  toned  instrument. 

No.  2753.  One  6  Octave  Melodeon,  made  by  Carhart  &  Needham. 
Deserving  of  notice. 

No.  2759.  One  case  Organ  Pipes,  (principal,)  made  by  P.  Schenkel, 
Philadelphia.  Well  finished. 

'  No.  2756.  A  Violin,  by  W.  Leonhard,  Philadelphia.  Well  finished 
ind  good  tone. 

No.  2768.  Two  Violins,  by  Joseph  Neff.  Fully  equal  to  his  former 
)roductions. 

No.  2760.  One  Ivory  Silver  Keyed  Flute,  by  John  Pfaff,  Philadelphia, 
lighly  finished  and  true  in  intonation. 

XXL — Fine  Arts. 

No.  2958.  A  large  variety  of  Designs  for  Paper  Hangings,  and  Dress 
loods.  Lithographic  Drawings  and  Stones,  Blocks  for  Printing  Paper 
langings.  Sketches  from  Nature,  &c.,  deposited  by  the  School  of  Design 
or  Women.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Committee  are  highly  gratified  with  the  advance  made  by  the 
upils  of  the  School  of  Design,  an  Institution  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  des- 
,ned,  we  feel  assured,  to  realize  the  fondest  wishes  of  its  many  friends, 
’hat  the  patronage  so  much  needed  will  be  given,  the  intelligence  and 
.  berality  of  this  community  leave  no  room  to  doubt;  many  of  the  speci- 
'■  lens  are  very  beautiful,  and  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  We  award 
lem  most  justly  A  First  Premium. 

No.  2997.  A  Certificate  of  Membership  of  the  Mercantile  Beneficial 
hsocialion  of  Philadelphia,  deposited  by  the  Association.  Well  execu- 
id  by  Tucker,  and  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  design  by  Croome;  for 
I  le  design  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

' '  No.  2902.  Marine  Algrn,  prepared  by  J.  M.  Soramerville,  Philadelphia. 
I  'or  the  beautiful  arrangement  and  classification,  we  award 

A  First  Premium. 

No.  2916.  Stained  Glass,  by  Franklin  Smith,  Philadelphia.  Forbeau- 
'  ■'  of  desinjn  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  colors,  we  award 

A  First  Premium. 

:  No.  2918.  Silver  Die  Sunk  Bust  of  Gen.  Cadwallader,  by  F.  C.  Key 
t .  Son.  First  specimen  of  the  kind  executed  in  this  city. 

A  First  Premium. 

\  \  No.  p59.  A  cLse,™'’  ( 

I  'or  originality  of  design,  and  admirable  execution,  we  award 

A  First  Premium. 
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No.  2953.  Engraved  Portrait  of  Vfashington,  by  T.  B.  Welch,  Phila' 
delpliia,  deposited  by  Geo.  W.  Childs.  For  a  faithful  and  beautiful  cop^ 
of  tlie  original  head  by  Stuart,  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

No.  2932.  Four  IMezzotints,  by  John  Sartain,  A  First  Premium. 

No.  2943.  Specimens  of  Miniature  Modelling,  by  Wm.  Barber,  Phila^ 
deli>hia.  A  First  Premium. 

No.  2998.  Daguerreotypes  and  Crayon  Vignettes,  by  M.  A.  Root 
Philadelphia.  A  First  Premium. 

No.  2970.  Superior  Large  Daguerreotpyes,  by  F.  De  B.  Richards 

Philadeliihia.  A  First  Premium. 

No.  31G7.  Improved  Stereoscope,  by  same  depositor. 

./?  First  Premium. 

No.  2980.  Oak  Carving,  by  A.  J.  Baily,  Philadelphia;  for  excellenc( 
of  design  and  elaborate  execution,  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

No.  2979.  Mosaic  Caskets  in  Wood,  by  J.  P.  Seidell,  Philadelphia 
deposited  by  S.  B.  Falls.  For  extraordinary  workmanship,  we  award 

A  First  Premium. 

No.  2329.  Painted  Window  Shades,  by  G.  L.  Miller  &  Co.,  32  N 
Second  Street,  Philadelphia;  for  one  shade,  (Italian  Peasant  Girl,)  whicl 
is  beautiful  in  design  and  excellent  in  pictorial  effect,  we  award 

A  First  Premium. 

No.  2331.  Painted  Window  Shades,  by  E.  Robinson,  11  South  Thirc 
Street,  Philadelphia.  For  a  large  display  of  beautiful  Shades,  we  aware 

./I  Second  Premium. 

No.  2326.  Painted  Window  Shades,  by  A.  II.  Terhuen,  31  North  Thire 
St.;  for  an  assortment  of  handsome  painted  shades, 

./?  Second  Premium. 

No.  2939.  Wax  Fruits,  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  204,  North  12th  St.,  Phila 
delphia;  for  faithful  form  and  coloring,  we  award 

A  Second  Premium. 

No.  2904.  Drawing  of  a  Steeple  Steam  Engine,  by  Joseph  Smith 
Philadelphia.  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  2917.  Pictorial  View  of  the  World,  by  A  Gardiner,  (fourteen  yean 
of  age.)  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  2934.  Peach  Stone  Jewellery,  by  T.  D.  Emory,  Philadelphia;  fo 
ingenuity  and  skill  in  cutting,  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  2935.  Specimens  of  Machine  Drawing,  by  Theodore  Bergner 
Philadelphia.  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  2947.  Design  of  Gothic  Villa,  by  H.  Sartain,  Philadelphia. 

A  Third  Premium. 

No.  2948.  Black  and  White  Crayon  Drawing,  by  MissL.  R.  Menden¬ 
hall,  Philadelphia;  a  very  young  student.  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  2996.  Enamelled  Pictures,  by  R.  Rowley,  17  Ashland  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  are  very  attractive,  and  fully  equal  to  former  exhibitions. 

There  are  also  many  other  articles  in  this  department,  entitled  to  higl 
praise,  but  not  superior  to  specimens  of  like  character  heretofore  eX' 
liibited. 
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XXII. — Philosophical  Instruments. 

The  Committee  report,  that  the  articles  on  deposit  in  this  department 
are  numerous,  and  the  workmanship  generally  of  a  high  order  of  ex¬ 
cellence. 

No.  3164.  4  Mathematical  and  Drawing  Instruments,  by  C.  T.  Ams- 

No.  3165.  V  ler,  Philadelphia;  for  general  superiority  of  workman- 

No.  3166.  J  ship  we  award  Jl  First  Premium. 

No.  3179.  )  Independent  Straight  Line  for  Engine  Turning  and 

No.  3180.  ^  Watch  Case  Maker’s  Lathe,  by  P.  N.  Receviur,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  For  these  beautiful  instruments  a  premium  was  awarded  to 
the  maker  at  the  last  Exhibition;  the  improvements,  however,  are  such 
as  to  warrant  us  in  awarding  A  Recall  First  Premium. 

No.  69.  Omnibus  Register,  by  T.  O.  Deschamps,  Philadelphia.  An 
apparatus  similar  to  this  has  been,  for  some  years,  in  use  in  the  Parisian 
omnibuses;  Mr.  Deschamps  claims  the  following  improvements :  1st, 
The  addition  of  an  Inside  Register,  recording  up  to  tens  of  thousands 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  Indicator.  2J.  An  arrangement  by 
which  it  is  rendered  impossible  to  ring  the  bell  without  causing  the  same 
to  be  recorded.  3d,  Causing  the  bell  to  be  rung  by  the  driver,  and 
thus  dispensing  with  the  services  of  a  conductor.  We  feel  justified  in 
declaring  an  opinion,  that  this  arrangement  will  be  most  effectual  for  the 
purposes  intended,  and  consider  that  Mr.  Deschamps  deserves  great 
credit,  not  only  for  its  introduction,  but  also  for  the  workmanlike  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  arranged.  The  Committee,  however,  being  un¬ 
prepared  to  decide  upon  the  originality  of  the  improvements  claimed, 
recommend  an  investigation  of  the  same  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  the  Arts. 

No.  3151.  Mathematical  Diagrams,  by  Thomas  Fisher,  Philadelphia; 
a  novel  and  highly  ingenious  method  of  illustrating  mathematical  truths, 
and  which  the  Committee  recommend  a  reference  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  the  Arts. 

No.  3158.  Telegraph  Self-Winding  Machine,  by  J.  J.  Clark,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  a  beautifully  finished  apparatus,  deserving  of  great  commenda¬ 
tion,  and  for  more  deliberate  investigation  is  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  the  Arts. 

No.  3154.  A  lot  of  Electro-Stereotype  Plates,  by  Mumford  &  Bro’s., 
Philadelphia;  a  highly  useful  application  of  the  art  of  Electrotype,  and 
one  for  which  a  first  premium  was  awarded  at  the  last  Exhibition. 

No.  3159.  An  invoice  of  assorted  Scales,  by  F.  Meyer  «&  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  scales,  for  the  use  of  Coin,  Drug¬ 
gists,  &c.;  one  being  of  extra  size,  made  for  the  U.  S.  Mint,  at  New 
Orleans.  They  all  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  excellence  for 
which  the  depositor  has  received  first  premiums  at  former  Exhibitions. 

No.  3160.  Three  Hydro-Oxygen  Machines,  by  J.  Schnaitman;  neat, 
and  creditable  to  the  maker. 

No.  3172.  Electro-Magnetic  Machines,  Telegraphic  Registers,  &c.,  by 
W.  C.  &  J.  Neff,  Philadelphia,  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  makers. 

No.  3170.  Counter  Scales,  by  J.  S.  Brown  &  Co.,  New  York;  deposit¬ 
ed  by  F.  A.  Fougeray,  Philadelphia.  Excellent  articles  of  their  kind. 
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XXIII. — Surgical  Instruments.  ' 

The  display  in  this  department  is  larger  than  usual,  but  does  not,  as 
yet,  represent  the  importance  or  extent  of  this  branch  of  manufacture.  ! 

No.  3184.  Case  of  Artificial  Legs,  by  B.  F.  Palmer,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Palmer  having  already  received  two  first  premiums,  at  former  Exhi¬ 
bitions,  as  well  as  the  Scott  Legacy  Medal,  from  the  Committee  on  Sci-  | 
ence  and  the  Arts,  the  Committee  do  not  deem  any  farther  award  neces¬ 
sary,  while  at  the  same  time  they  consider  the  deposit  still  fully  sustains 
its  position  as  the  best  form  of  Artificial  Leg  known. 

No.  3153.  A  case  of  Cupping  Classes,  Breast  Pumps,  and  Artificial 
Leecbes,  by  W.  S.  Thomas;  deposited  by  Harris,  Hale  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  A  simple  mode  of  applying  the  elastic  power  of  caoutchouc. 

No.  3181.  A  case  of  Surgical  Cutlery,  by  J.  H.  Genirig,  Philadelphia. 
These  are  the  best  on  exhibition,  being  well  shaped,  beautifully  finished, 
and  shewing  evident  signs  of  skill  and  care  in  their  manufacture. 

4 

XXIV. — Dentistry  and  Dental  Instruments. 

No.  3168.  A  Patent  Dental  Chair,  by  A.  Merritt  Asay,  Philadelphia. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  Chair  is  the  method  of  elevating  the  seat,  which  is 
simple  and  efficient,  and  for  which  we  award  Ji  Second  Premium. 

XXV. — Books,  Stationery,  and  Book-Binding. 

No.  2602.  Marble  Paper,  by  Chas.  Williams,  Philadelphia.  This  paper 
is  better  than  any  ever  seen  by  this  Committee  manufactured  in  this 
country;  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  article  manufactured  in  France  and  England, 
and  better  than  such  as  is  generally  imported  from  Germany.  For  the  skill 
displayed  in  the  manufacture,  A  First  Premium. 

No.  3304.  Case  of  Books,  by  C.  G.  Henderson,  Philadelphia. 

No.  3306.  Case  of  Extra  Bound  Books,  by  J.  T.  Altemus,  Philadelphia. 

No.  3318.  Case  of  Books,  by  E.  S.  Jones  &Co.,  Philadelphia. 

No.  3320.  Case  of  Books  by  Pawson  &  Nicholson,  Philadelphia. 

The  full-bound  books  in  morocco  and  calf,  in  the  above  four  de¬ 
posits,  are  generally  creditable  to  the  depositors,  as  specimens  of  for¬ 
warding,  finishing,  edge-gilding,  &c.;  but  the  improvements  above  former 
Exhibitions  have  not  been  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  aw’ard  of  any 
premium. 

The  Committee,  having  carefully  examined  the  books  bound  in  half 
morocco  and  half  calf,  by  Pawson  &  Nicholson,  deposited  by  J.  W.  Moore, 
lot  No.  3320,  consider  them  by  far  the  best  half  bound  books  that  have 
come  under  their  notice;  their  merit  consists  in  their  strength,  neatness, 
and  durability,  as  well  as  the  price  at  which  the  work  is  done;  for  these 
improvements,  we  award  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  3310.  Lot  of  Fancy  Boxes,  Dressing  Cases,  Porte-Monnaies,  Writ¬ 
ing  Desks,  Traveling  Toilet  Boxes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  Wm.  T.  Fry,  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia.  These  articles  will  compare  favorably  wuth  goods  of  the 
same  description,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  and  are  finished  in  a  su¬ 
perior  style  to  most  of  those  imported.  We  notice,  with  much  pleasure. 
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the  beautiful  specimens  of  German  silver  and  wood  inlaid  work;  they  are 
chaste  in  design,  and  superbly  finished,  and  this  also  appears  to  be  the 
character  of  all  of  the  deposit,  each  article  bearing  the  marks  of  having 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  skilful  and  tasty  workman.  For  the  great 
merit  of  the  whole  lot  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

No.  3312.  Pocket  Books,  Porte-Monnaies,  and  Cigar  Cases,  by  F.  H. 
Smith,  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia;  are  very  superior,  and  seldom  equalled 
in  this  market.  Our  attention  was  attracted  to  the  various  styles  of 
Pocket  Books  and  Cigar  Cases,  which  are  finished  in  the  handsomest  man¬ 
ner,  and  for  which  especially  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

No.  3303.  Specimens  in  great  variety  of  Fancy  Paper  Boxes,  by  G.  W. 
Plumly,  Philadelphia;  a  number  of  these  boxes  are  made  and  finished 
in  a  superior  manner,  for  which  we  award  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  1744.  A  case  of  Porte-Monnaies,  by  W.  J.  Parmenter;  are  made 
and  finished  in  a  superior  style. 

No.  3315.  A  Work  Box,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  beauti¬ 
ful  bound  book,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  a  very  pretty- 
specimen  of  work,  evincing  much  ingenuity. 

No.  3317.  Case  of  Porte-Monnaies,  by  A.  H.  Heusler  ;  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  made  in  a  substantial  manner. 

XXVI. — Leather. 

No.  3470.  Piano  Leather,  by  W.  T.  McNeely,  Philadelphia.  This  ex¬ 
ceeds,  in  point  of  superiority  and  evenness,  any  leather  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  and  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended,  we  believe  it  to  be  unequalled,  and  in  a  high 
degree  merits  the  award  of  A  First  Premium. 

No.  3454.  Two  sides  of  Shoe  Sole  Leather,  by  C.  B.  Williams,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  very  superior  article.  A  First  Premium. 

No.  3456^.  One  dozen  Calf  Skins,  by  Phares  &  Hackett,  Philadelphia; 
for  superior  finish  and  excellent  tannage,  A  First  Premium. 

No.  5460.  Invoice  of  Leather,  by  Scattergood  &  Boustead,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  two  sides  Buff  Rein  Leather  are  conspicuous  for  superior  tannage 
and  finish,  and  two  sides  Bag  Leather,  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
kind.  To  these  two  articles  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

Two  sides  Black  Bridle  and  two  do.  shaved  Harness  Leather  are  en¬ 
titled  to  great  commendation. 

No.  3469.  Band  Leather,  by  Jos.  W.  Begony,  Lehigh  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is  a  display  of  superior  tannage  aud  manufacture,  for  which  we 
awmrd  A  First  Premium. 

No.  3455|-.  Calf  Skins,  by  Cheyney  &  Baker,  Philadelphia;  an  excel¬ 
lent  article.  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  3463.  Bag  Hides,  by  W.  F.  Forepaugh  &  Son,  Philadelphia;  a 
good  article. 

No.  3464.  Shoe  Skirting,  by  the  same  depositors,  conspicuous  for  an 
exhibition,  of  superior  finish;  for  which  two  articles  we  award 

A  Second  Premium. 

No.  3473.  Invoice  of  Skirting,  Wax  Splits,  and  Bag  Hides,  by  S. 
S.  Armstrong,  Pbiladelpbia.  The  bag  hide,  a  fair  specimen  of  work; 
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the  skirting  of  superior  finish;  the  split  of  superior  finish  and  manage¬ 
ment.  For  tlie  skirting  and  wax  splits  we  award  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  3451.  Slaughter  Sole  Leather,  by  Petersons  &  Mustard,  Smyrna, 
Del.,  deposited  by  A.  &  J.  Peterson,  Philadelphia;  an  excellent  specimen 
of  tannage. 

No.  3455.  Finished  Calf  Skins,  by  Jno.  P.  Blaise  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
deservin<>-  of  honorable  notice. 

No.  3451.b.  Roller  Skins,  by  the  same  depositors;  a  fair  specimen  of 
manufacture. 

No.  3457.  Sole  Leather,  by  Naudain  &  Peterson,  Philadelphia;  a  fair 
specimen  of  tannage. 

No.  3450.V.  Slaughter  Sole  Leather,  by  B.  A.  Crawford,  Philadelphia; 
presents  a  superior  specimen  of  tannage. 

No.  34571.  Unfinished  Calf  Skins,  by  11.  M.  Crawford,  Philadelphia;  of 
excellent  tannage,  and  equal  to  any  former  display  of  the  same  description. 

No.  3462.  Belt  Leather,  by  W.  F.  Forepaugh  &  Son,  Philadelphia; 
of  excellent  tannage,  and  deserving  of  special  notice. 

No.  3465.  Saddle  Skirting,  by  the  same  depositors;  a  fair  display. 

No.  3466.  Bag  Hides,  by  F.  McMenaman,  Philadelphia;  a  creditable 
article. 

No.  3477.  Chaise  Hides,  by  Forepaugh  &  Son;  of  very  superior  finish, 
and  disj)laying  much  art  and  perfection  in  the  workmanship;  deserving 
of  especial  notice. 


XXVII. — Morocco. 

No.  3453.\.  Brush,  Grain  and  French  Morocco,  by  Pusey  &  Scott, 
Wil  mington,  Del.;  are  the  best  specimens  exhibited,  and  very  creditable 
to  the  manufacturers. 

The  following  articles  in  this  department  are  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  generally  display  good  qualities  in  color  and  finish. 

No.  3458.  French  Morocco,  by  Fitzpatrick  &  Robinson,  Philadelphia. 
No.  3459.  Kid  and  Grain  Morocco,  W.  Araer  &  Co.,  “ 

No.  3461.  Morocco,  by  G.  S.  Adler,  “ 

No.  .3475.  Colored  Morocco,  by  D.  Eveland,  “ 

No.  3476.  Brush  Kid,  by  D.  J.  Dehaven,  “ 

No.  3478.  Madras  Grain,  4 

No.  3479.  Brush  Kid,  '■  by  Middleton  &  Co.,  “ 

No.  3480.  Madras  French,  j 

No.  3458.b.  Morocco,  by  N.  H.  Taylor,  “ 

No.  3459.b.  Morocco,  by  Chas.  Baker,  “ 

XXIX. — Saddi.ery  and  Harness. 

No.  3481.  A  set  of  Double  Harness,  quill  stitched,  by  Lacey  & 
Phillips,  Philadelphia.  These  manufacturers  have  very  successfully  in¬ 
troduced  the  use  of  quills  in  place  of  thread  or  silk,  for  ornamental 
stitching,  which  is  of  a  very  durable  character,  and  beautifully  executed; 
the  whole  displays  good  taste,  and  the  materials  are  of  excellent  quality; 
the  collars  deserve  especial  notice,  as  they  differ  considerably  from  the 
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ordinary  kind  in  use;  the  hame  and  collar,  being  united,  present  a  light 
and  handsome  appearance,  and,  without  doubt,  is  a  valuable  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  old  arrangement,  not  only  in  regard  to  general  appearance, 
but  also  for  comfort  and  ease  to  the  animal.  We  award  for  this  beauti¬ 
ful  specimen  of  workmanship,  J2  First  Premium. 

No.  3482.  A  set  of  Single  Harness,  by  the  same  depositors,  is  a  very 
beautiful  display  of  workmanship,  upon  well  selected  material;  this  set 
of  harness  was  exhibited  last  year  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  London,  and 
received  high  commendation. 

No.  3483.  A  Lady’s  Saddle,  and 

No.  3484.  A  Gentleman’s  Saddle,  by  the  same  depositors.  The 
lady’s  saddle  is  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  work,  with  the  addition 
of  what  is  termed  a  side  pommel,  which  is  an  excellent  arrangement 
for  a  timid  rider,  securing  her  more  firmly  in  her  seat.  The  gentleman’s 
saddle  is  neatly  and  well  made,  and  both  are  excellent  articles. 

No.  3457^.  A  case  of  Saddle  Patterns,  decorated  and  embossed,  by 
E.  G.  Chormann,  Philadelphia;  the  designs  and  execution  are  very  good, 
and  for  the  skill  displayed  we  award  A  Third  Premium. 

The  embossing  plates  in  this  case,  for  raising  leather,  are  well  designed 
and  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

No.  3467.  Wooden  Draft  Hames,  by  Henry  Beale,  Philadelphia, 
appear  to  be  good  articles,  are  well  formed,  and  some  of  them  very 
neatly  finished. 

No.  3452.  A  Hobby  Plorse,  by - Craudle,  deposited  by  Eckel 

&  Robinson,  Philadelphia;  a  very  pretty  and  creditable  article. 

XXX. — Trunks  and  Carpet  Bags. 

No.  3456.  Trunks,  by  A.  H.  Sanson,  Philadelphia,  are  the  best  ex¬ 
hibited,  both  in  regard  to  workmanship  and  utility,  for  which  we  award 

A  Second  Premium. 

No.  3471.  Trunks,  by  T.  W.  Mattson;  for  the  above  qualities  will 
stand  next  in  degree  of  merit. 

We  would  also  call  notice  to  the  following  deposits,  which  are  all  en¬ 
titled  to  commendation. 

:  No.  3468.  Iron  Frame  Trunk,  by  E.  F.  Christman,  Philadelphia. 

No.  3472.  Sole  Leather  Trunk,  by  E.  P.  Moyer,  “ 

No.  3471.  Carpet  Bags,  by  T.  W.  Mattson,  “ 

XXXI. — Boots  and  Shoes. 

No.  3604.  Case  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  by  W.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

■  af  superior  workmanship — to  the  Pump  Soled  Boots,  as  well  as  the  Cork 
I  5oled  Pegged,  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

>  No.  3605.  Ladies’  Shoes,  by  B.  Shaw,  New  York,  deposited  by  T. 

I  fones,  Philadelphia;  the  Satin  Gaiters  are  of  superior  workmanship  and 
i  surpassing  beauty,  and  for  which  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

{  No.  3617.  Ladies’  Shoes,  by  S.  G.  Strickland,  Philadelphia  ;  the 
I  Ladies’  White  Satin  Pump  Boots  are  of  superior  workmanship,  for  which 
:  vve  award  A  First  Premium. 
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No.  3620.  Ladies’  Gaiter  Boots,  by  W.  H.  G.  Morrell,  Philadelphia; 
the  double  soled  Gaiters  with  heels;  of  great  utility;  and  for  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture  we  award  Jl  First  Premium. 

No.  3607.  Patent  Leather  Boots  for  Gents’  wear,  by  T.  B.  Griggs, 
Philadelphia;  for  the  new  manner  in  which  they  are  made,  which  super¬ 
sedes  the  use  of  crimping,  we  award  ./i  Second  Premium. 

No.  3601.  Boot  Trees,  by  Geo.  Monroe,  Philadelphia  ;  a  fair  exhibit. 

No.  3603.  Shoe  Pegs,  by  S.  W.  Hall,  Dublin,  N.  H.,  deposited  by  H. 
A.  Hale,  Philadelphia;  a  fair  article. 

No.  3610.  Shoe  and  Gaiter  Fitting,  by  C.  D.  Evans,  Philadelphia  ;  a 
creditable  specimen  of  machinery  work. 

No.  3611.  Ladies’  and  Misses’  Shoes,  deposited  by  Conrad  Thomp¬ 
son  &  Co.;  a  creditable  display. 

No.  3613.  Boot  Trees  and  Shoe  Lasts,  by  D.  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia; 
creditable  work. 

No.  3614.  Cork  Soled  Shoes  for  Cripples,  by  Isaac  Fredericks,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  very  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended. 

The  Committee  add,  that  this  part  of  the  Exhibition,  although  not  so 
large  as  it  has  sometimes  been,  was  of  much  greater  merit  than  usual  in 
point  of  quality. 

XXXII. — Hats  and  Caps. 

No.  3609.  Hats,  deposited  by  the  New  Hat  Company,  Philadelphia, 
consisting  of  Gentlemen’s  Hats,  Fancy  Riding  and  Children’s  Hats.  For 
the  Ciiildren’s  Hats,  we  award  »/2  Third  Premium. 

No.  3621.  d  An  assortment  of  Hats  and  Caps  for  Gentlemen,  Boys, 

No.  3622.  >  and  Children’s  wear,  by  A.  H.  McCalla,  Philadelphia; 

No.  3623.  J  much  to  be  admired  as  a  tasty  display.  For  the  Mole¬ 
skin  Hats  we  award  A  Third  Premium, 

No.  3608.  A  case  of  Gentlemen’s  Hats,  by  J.  S.  Miller;  is  a  creditable 
deposit. 

XXXIII. — F  URS. 

The  Committee  with  much  gratification  call  attention  to 

No.  3615.  A  splendid  Glass  Case,  deposited  by  C.  Oakford,  of  this 
City,  containing,  of  his  manufacture,  a  large  assortment  of  Muffs,  Tip¬ 
pets,  and  Mud’tees,  made  of  Sable,  Stone  Martin,  Royal  Ermine,  Siberian  ' 
Squirrel,  Mink  and  Fitch  Furs;  for  the  taste  and  excellence,  in  every  j 
respect,  of  this  beautiful  display,  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

The  beauty  of  the  whole  Exhibition,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the 
individual  depositors,  would  be  much  enhanced  if  such  glass  cases  as 
may  be  required  for  the  exhibition  of  goods  were  of  equal  beauty  as 
the  one  used  by  Mr.  Oakford. 

XXXV. — Paper  Hangings.  '' 

No.  4051.  Paper  Hangings,  by  J.  Smart,  Philadelphia. 

No.  4052.  “  imitation  of  marble,  by  J.  H.  Kirby,  Philadelphia,  i 

No.  4054.  “  “  “  “  W.  H.  Pierse,  “  | 

Are  all  very  creditable  to  the  manufacturers,  and  deserving  of  honor¬ 
able  mention.  i 
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XXXVI. — Brushes. 

No.  3754.  Wheel  Brushes,  by  W.  P.  Drais,  Philadelphia. 

No.  3756.  Brushes,  by  L.  M.  McManus,  “ 

No.  3757.  “  “  C.  J.  Williams,  “ 

No.  3758.  “  “  J.  R.  Price, 

No.  4248.  “  “  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

f  the  Blind. 

All  exhibit  fair  workmanship,  although  none  of  them  merit  a  premium 
ar  any  superiority. 


XXXVII. — Gum  Elastic  Goods. 

No.  3752.  Gum  Elastic  Shoes,  of  great  variety,  by  W.  Renton,  Phila- 
elphia;  are  equal  in  quality  to  former  Exhibitions. 

No.  3619.  Gum  Elastic  Shoes,  assorted,  by  C.  Goodyear,  deposited  by 
).  P.  Dietrich;  admit  of  the  same  remark. 

No.  3753.  A  case  of  Ladies’  Garters,  by  Eliza  Coggswell,  150  South 
econd  street;  a  beautiful  assortment,  in  great  variety  of  color  and  style. 

XXXVIII. — Chemicals. 

No.  3946.  A  collection  of  Powdered  Drugs  of  some  sixty  specimens, 
y  Browning  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  In  reference  to  their  fineness  and 
niformity  of  division,  as  well  as  their  purity  and  freedom  from  injury  by 
le  process  of  powdering,  they  are  well  prepared,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
is  this  display  is  the  finest  that  has  ever  been  made  in  this  line,  and  as 
le  careful  preparation  of  this  class  of  medicines  is  of  great  importance, 
re  award  to  the  depositors  A  First  Premium. 

No.  3915.  A  series  of  Vegetable  Extracts,  prepared  by  Tilden  & 
lo.,  Lebanon,  New  York,  deposited  by  C.  D.  Knight,  Philadelphia, 
’he  particular  merit  claimed  for  these  extracts  is,  that  they  are  pre- 
ared  in  a  vacuum  pan,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  peculiar  properties 
f  the  original  drugs  remain  uninjured.  As  the  makers  were  the  first, 
nd  are  still  the  most  successful  manufacturers  of  extracts  in  vacuo  (an 
nterprise  involving  much  capital,  skill,  and  perseverance),  and  as  their 
xample  has  induced  other  manufacturers  to  improve  their  processes,  we 
ward  to  them  A  First  Premium. 

No.  3907.  Black  Lead  Crucibles,  by  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Co., 
'aunton.  Mass.,  deposited  by  Walter  Cresson.  Philadelphia,  we  con- 
cler  superior  to  any  ever  exhibited,  in  the  valuable  qualities  of  great 
nd  uniform  endurance  of  the  action  of  heat  and  fluxes.  The  import- 
ace  of  the  perfection  of  this  manufacture  to  the  Metallurgical  Arts,  in- 
uces  us  to  award  A  First  Premium. 

No.  3920.  Calcined  Magnesia,  by  T.  J.  Hu.sband,  Philadelphia,  (simi- 
ir  to  Henry’s  of  Manchester,)  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  for  which 
le  maker  received  a  first  premium  at  a  former  Exhibition,  and  we  now 
ward  him  ./?  Recall  First  Premium. 

No.  3943.  Case  of  Metallic  Caps  for  covering  Druggists’  Jars,  &c.,  by 
>utton  &  Smedly,  Philadelphia.  The  convenience  of  these  articles  has 
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caused  an  extended  application  of  them  to  various  purposes  within  th 
past  few  years.  These  being  the  first  specimens  of  American  manu 
lacture  that  have  appeared  at  our  Exhibitions,  and  being  well  made,  c 
sott  and  ductile  material,  we  award  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  39.39.  Pharmaceutical  Specimens,  by  Chas.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Philadel 
phia,  including  Powders,  Extracts,  Calcined  Magnesia,  &c.,  all  of  ther 
fully  equal  to  similar  articles  for  which  the  depositors  received  a  premiun 
at  former  Exhibitions. 

No.  3921.  Chemicals  and  Colors,  by  Harrison,  Bro.’s  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  the  Sugar  of  Lead  and  Alum  are  beautifully  crystalized. 

No.  3908.  A  fine  display  of  White  and  various  colored  Wax,  by  A 
Nix,  New  York,  deposited  by  II.  Grillitb,  Philadelphia. 

No.  3924.  Machine  Spread  Plaster,  by  C.  H.  Needles,  Philadelphia 
neatly  and  well  made. 

No.  3925.  Indelible  Ink,  by  the  same  depositor;  creditable  article. 

No.  3928.  Boiled  Shellac,  by  Dr.  L.  Feuchtwanger,  New  York,  de¬ 
posited  by  J.  L.  Moss,  Philadelphia;  apparently  bleached  by  chlorine 
containing  water  and  muriatic  acid,  mechanically  mixed,  and  is  less  tena 
cious  than  the  crude;  it  forms  a  light  colored  varnish,  but  less  permanen 
than  the  unaltered  gum. 

No.  3930.  Lot  of  Dye  Woods,  by  Deland  &  Grant,  Philadelphia 
shaved  to  a  very  convenient  form  for  easy  and  perfect  extraction. 

No.  3932.  Red  Iodine  of  Mercury,  by  Thos.  S.  Weigand,  Philadelphia 
a  very  handsome  specimen. 

No.  3934.  Nitrate  of  Magnesia  and  lot  of  Chemicals,  by  Edwarc  ' 
Sheppard.  The  citrate  of  magnesia,  a  mechanical  mixture  of  citric  acid 
with  calcined  magnesia  and  sugar,  which  produces  the  purgative  solutioi  > 
by  the  addition  of  water;  on  trial,  it  proved  to  be  perfectly  soluble,  bu 
required  some  time,  and  the  resulting  solution  was  nearly  neutral. 

No.  3937.  Starch,  by  W.  Allemus,  Frankford,  Pa.,  free  from  acid  anc  . 
taste,  and  of  fair  quality.  ! 

No.  3938.  Printing  Inks,  in  various  colors,  by  Roraig,  Lay  &  Co.  | 
Philadelphia.  The  practical  value  of  this  article  can  only  be  tested  b;  j 
more  actual  and  extended  use  than  the  Committee  have  been  able  t(  ' 
give  it.  It  is  recommended  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Sc.ienct  : 
and  the  Arts.  j  j, 

No.  3945.  Mineral  Water,  by  A.  McFarland,  Philadelphia,  well,,, 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  flavor  of  the  syrup  is  of  fair  quality,  j|, 

No.  3954.  Refined  Nitre,  by  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Del.,  of  remarkabh  j 
purity,  giving  no  trace  of  chloride. 

No.  3949.  Acids  and  Paints  by  Chas.  J.  Crease,  Philadelphia;  the  |j 
acids  are  of  fair  commercial  quality,  and  we  notice  a  box  of  superioi 
medium  Chrome  Yellow.  Jp 

No.  3916.  Pine  Oil  Burning  Fluid  and  Vegetable  Oils,  by  Davis  S;  |(| 
Culin,  Camden,  New  Jersey;  for  its  illuminating  qualities,  which  require  ,,, 
more  time  and  delicate  discrimination  than  the  Committee  can  give  it,  il, 
is  recommended  to  be  referred  to  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts.  pj 

No.  3931.  Mason’s  Patent  Oil  for  burning  and  lubricating,  depositee 
by  W.  D.  Townsend.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts.  ,|j 
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XXXIX. — Candles,  Soaps,  and  Perfumery. 

No.  2455.  Spermaceti,  Adamantine,  Crystalline,  and  Price’s  Patent 
andles,  by  Boldin  &  Price,  Philadelphia;  are  all  of  excellent  quality, 
id  we  express  our  high  approval  of  the  crystalline  candles,  which  burn 
ith  a  clear,  constant  flame,  without  smoke,  running,  or  wastefully  con- 
:ming  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed.  We  award  to  the 
hole  deposit  A  First  Premium. 

No.  3980.  Stowe’s  Chemical  Soap,  by  Kendall  &  Co.,  New  York,  de- 
]isited  by  J.  R.  Greenman,  which  received  a  first  premium  at  a  former 
xhibition.  We  now  award  A  Recall  First  Premium. 

No.  3902.  Perfumery,  by  Banes  &  Tomlinson,  Kensington.  This 
ijposit  is  creditable  to  the  manufacturers  as  a  first  effort,  and  for  their 
<iality  we  award  A  Third  Premium. 

No.  3961.  A  great  variety  of  Cream  Soaps,  for  Ladies’  and  Gentle- 
ien’s  use,  and  other  articles  adapted  for  the  toilet,  by  Isaac  Babbitt,  Bos- 
ti.  A  good  display  of  such  articles,  put  up  with  much  care  and  neatness, 
'he  shaving  creams  are  of  good  quality,  and  worthy  of  high  commendation. 
No.  3918.  Washing  Soaps,  by  C.  P.  Ames  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  re- 
lin  the  good  character  they  received  at  a  former  Exhibition. 

No.  3917.  Erasive  Soap,  by  J.  C.  Middleton,  Philadelphia;  an  excel- 
lat  article. 

No.  3912.  Fancy  Soap  and  Perfumery,  by  Thos.  Worsley,  Philadel- 
)iia;  a  fair  display. 

No.  3926.  Toilet  Powder,  by  C.'H.  Needles,  Philadelphia;  apparently 
(  good  quality. 

No.  3977.  Soap  and  Starch  Polish,  by  J.  T.  Johnson,  New  York;  of 
1  r  quality. 

XL. — Paints  and  Colors. 

The  Committee,  with  great  pleasure,  remark,  that  the  display  of  Paints 
^d  Colors  surpasses  those  of  former  years,  both  in  extent  and  variety; 
fd  one  important  feature  is,  the  first  appearance  at  our  Exhibition  of 
i'tificial  Ultra-Marine  Blue,  and  hope  that  this  manufacture,  the  raw 
nterials  of  which  are  cheap  and  abundant,  may  rapidly  extend  itself  in 
fr  country;  for  the  great  beauty  and  durability  of  this  article  makes  it 
ll^hly  desirable  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  changeable  Prussian  Blue. 
||No.  3956.  Ultra-Marine  Blue,  by  Potts&Klett,  Camden,  New  Jersey; 
f  article  of  excellent  quality,  high  colored,  and  apparently  fully  equal  to 
t?  imported,  for  which  we  award  A  First  Premium. 

'No.  3955.  A  lot  of  Colors,  by  F.  S.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  We 
itice  in  particular  the  light  and  dark  shades  of  chrome  green,  also  the 
1  htest  shades  of  chrome  yellow,  is  of  a  very  superior  quality;  the  Ameri- 
%n  vermilions  (bichromate  of  lead)  are  fair  articles — one  variety,  called 
linese  scarlet,  possesses  a  brilliancy  of  tint  not  heretofore  met  with. 

award  for  this  deposit  A  First  Premium. 

No.  3951.  Lampblack,  by  S.  Martin  &  Co.,  Fairmount;  superior  to 
ay  heretofore  exhibited,  for  which  we  award  A  First  Premium. 
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No.  39-22.  A  case  Artificial  Ultra-IMai  ine  Blue,  by  H.  Doneman  &  Co. 
Hazleton,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  deposited  by  W.  Molton,  Philadelphi;; 
a  very  excellent  specimen  of  the  manufacture.  .i  Second  Premium. 

No.  3923.  Paints  in  Oil,  by  R.  Shoemaker  N  Co.,  Philadelphia 
smooth  and  well  s:round. 

.  ^  .  * 

No.  3921.  Litharge  and  Red  Lead,  by  Harrison,  Brothers  &  Co 

Philadelphia;  of  good  quality — the  white  lead  a  superior  article. 

XLI. — Clothing. 

No.  4309.  Children’s  Clothing,  by  Mrs.  Wright,  Philadelphia;  tl 
embroidering  is  very  good,  and  the  whole  display  creditable  to  the  d^ 
positor. 

No.  4298.  4  Three  cases  containing  a  large  assortment  of  Gentlemen 

No.  4299.  Wrappers  and  Furnishing  Goods,  made  and  deposite 

No.  4300.  j  by  C.  A.  Walborn  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  the  who; 
displays  their  usual  excellence  and  style.  j 

No.  4274.  Invoice  of  ready  made  Clothing,  by  Bennett  &  Co.,  Phil:' 
delphia;  of  the  usual  work  and  style  of  such  goods.  h 

No.  4216.  Cloth  Cloak,  by  A.  Senne,  Philadelphia;  conspicuous  f/ 
the  great  amount  of  labor  exhibited  in  the  embroidery.  , 

XLII. — Needlew-ork. 

No.  4246.  A  fancy  Bead  Work-Basket,  made  and  deposited  by  Mi'l 
Matilda  Hankins,  a  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  InstruJ 
tion  of  the  Blind — which  evinces  great  ingenuity  in  its  construction,  l" 
which  we  award  Ji  First  Premium,  h 

No.  4248.  A  case  containing  many  pretty  and  curious  specimens  ’ 
Read  Work,  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  same  Institution;  all  of  whiil 
display  much  care  and  ingenuity,  and  some  of  them  in  a  very  high  d'l 
gree. 

No.  4283.  A  fancy  Quilt,  by  Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  a  pupil  of  the  sai 
Institution;  an  elaborate  piece  of  work,  deserving  much  praise,  wh 
taking  into  consideration  the  want  of  eye  sight  of  the  maker. 

No.  4-225.  A  case  of  Embroidery,  by  Mrs.  Webb,  deposited  by  Mi 
Claghorn,  Philadelphia;  beautifully  embroidered  and  tasty  in  design,  1 
which  we  award  Second  Premium. 

N^o.  4306.  Paper  Patterns  for  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Dresses,  by  Mi 
H.  G.  Suplee,  Pliiladelphia;  for  the  taste  exhibited,  we  award 

A  Second  Premium. 

N’o.  4317.  Chart  and  Scale  for  Ladies’  Dress  Cutting,  by  Mrs.  Rebec 
Githens,  Powel  Street,  Philadelphia;  this  admirable  mode  is  the  inventi 
of  the  depositor,  and  will  be  found  upon  trial,  of  great  use  and  convenien 
by  the  ladies;  we  award  for  the  method,  A  Second  Premium. 

No.  4222.  A  Knit  Quilt,  by  Miss  Webb,  Philadelphia;  evincing  mu  i 
taste  and  beauty  in  pattern,  and  good  workmanship,  for  which  we  awal 

A  Third  Premium.^ 

No.  4.305.  Needlework,  by  Miss  E.  L.  Walker;  exceedingly  well  e 
ecuted. 
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No.  4311.  Embroidered  Vest  Pattern,  by  Miss  Mercer;  beautifully  done. 
No.  4313.  Caps  and  Bonnets,  by  Mrs.  Morgan,  88  North  9th  Street, 
vincing  much  taste  and  beautiful  arrangement. 

No.  4202.  A  Knit  Quilt,  by  Miss  E.  Gendell,  Philadelphia;  very 
venly  knit,  and  deserving  of  much  credit. 

No.  4212.  A  Velvet  Chair  Seat,  by  Mrs.  Bunn;  a  very  creditable  piece 
f  work. 

No.  4215.  Tufted  work,  by  Miss  R.  P.  Heston,  Philadelphia;  well 
xecuted  fancy  work  of  a  difficult  nature. 

No.  4219.  Needlework,  by  Mrs.  Ramsay;  a  pretty  design,  well  finished. 

'  No.  4223.  Knit  Bureau  covers,  by  !Miss  Ripberger;  admirably  well 
xecuted. 

No.  4227.  Fancy  Knit  Articles,  by  Miss  IMary  Hunter;  most  perfect 
oecimens. 

'  No.  4230.  Embroidered  Table  Covers,  by  Miss  Mary  A.  W.  Brooks; 
;ery  beautifully  worked. 

'  No.  4233.  Knit  Bonnets,  by  Miss  A.  Swain,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania; 
eserving  of  especial  notice,  as  evincing  taste  and  skill. 

'  No.  4234.  Embroidered  Vest  and  Scarf,  by  IMiss  S.  G.  Mercer,  beau- 
fully  done. 

No.  4238.  Needlework,  by  Mrs  Clark;  beautifully  executed. 

No.  4241.  Knit  Counterpane,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Miller;  remarkably 
ell  knit. 

No.  4255.  Worked  Smoking  Cap,  by  Miss  A.  Smith;  an  excellent 
lecimen  of  crochet  work. 

No.  4267.  Bed  Curtain,  by  Miss  Anna  Newell;  an  elaborate  specimen 
'  knitting. 

No.  4270.  Knit  Counterpane,  by  Mrs.  H.  Billington;  a  difficult  piece 
work,  and  well  executed. 

No.  4275.  Embroidered  Silk  Banner,  by  Scattergood  &  Upham;  a 
!autiful  and  elegant  banner. 

No.  4281.  Embroidered  Portrait  of  Henry  Clay,  by  Miss  Snyder, 
iston,  Pennsylvania,  deposited  by  J.  W.  Patton,  containing  175,890 
tches;  most  beautifully  executed,  and  deserving  of  much  praise. 

The  Committee  with  pleasure  remark  that  the  generality  of  quilts  with 
rich,  thanks  to  the  industry  of  our  ladies,  we  are  always  so  generously 
pplied,  exhibit  this  year  a  more  than  usual  neatness  and  beauty  in 
sign,  arrangement  of  colors,  and  sewing,  and  would  especially  call 
ention  to  those  called  knitting  work,  which  is  a  source  of  amusement 
well  as  employment  to  ladies  of  an  advanced  age. 

XLIIL— Fancy  Goods. 

No.  4207.  Model  Cottage,  by  W.  M’Calla,  Philadelphia;  it  is  beauti- 
in  design,  and  perfect  in  finish. 

No.  4229.  Model  Cottage,  by  Enoch  Thorn,  Jr.;  reflecting  much  credit 
on  the  maker. 

No.  4249.  Miniature  Furniture,  by  Win.  Huston;  reflecting  much  cre- 
for  ingenuity  and  taste. 
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No.  4252.  Vase  of  Flowers,  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Lesher,  Philadelphia;  wl 
arranged  with  much  taste. 

No.  4257.  Wax  Flowers,  by  Miss  Amelia  Escher,  Philadelphia;  w  1 
arranged,  with  much  taste. 

No.  4244.  Wax  Blackberries,  by  Miss  Mary  Pilkington,  West  Phi- 
delphia;  a  perfect  deception. 

No.  4315.  Vase  of  Wax  Flowers,  by  Mrs.  Kelly,  Philadelphia;  shos 
taste  and  skill  in  execution  and  arrangement,  and  deserves  much  crec  . 

'I'he  Committee  find  various  specimens  of  handiwork  in  this  depi - 
merit  which  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  paper  flowers  are  may 
of  them  beautiful  and  well  prepared. 


XLIV. — Gold  Pens. 


No.  2763.  Fife’s  Patent  Oblique  Pen,  by  Jones  &  Morgan,  Philati- 
phia.  This  pen’s  peculiar  excellence  consists  in  its  curving  or  deflect  g 
twenty  or  thirty  degrees  to  the  right  near  the  point,  thereby  bringing  e 
split  and  shade  or  downward  mark  in  a  line,  which  for  the  ordinary  slo;  d 
writing  makes  it  work  more  smoothly,  and  renders  it  less  liable  to  sc^e 
or  scratch  up  the  paper,  or  break  off  the  points;  for  its  ingenious  :  d 
philosophical  construction,  we  award  ,/l  First  Premium 

No.  2757.  Case  of  Gold  Pens,  by  Benton  &  Brother,  Philadelphia;  > 
serve  much  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  their  pens  are  finished. 

Jl  Third  Premium 

No.  2751.  Case  of  Rapp’s  Patent  Niche  Pen,  by  A.  W.  Rapp,  Phi-[l: 
delphia.  This  pen  differs  materially  in  shape  from  the  usual  gold  jiy 
and  approaches  more  nearly  the  quill.  Mr.  R.  deserves  much  credit oi 
his  efforts  to  improve  an  instrument  so  much  used. 

No.  4245.  Gold  Pens,  by  C.  Everest,  Philadelphia;  a  very  well  ml(,:ii 
article.  Ifii 

'  ;  jiill 

XLVI. — Straw  Goods. 

No.  4053.  Two  cards  of  Straw'  Gimp,  by  Mrs.  Jane  Buckman,  Bifci 
County,  Pa.;  a  very  fair  specimen,  both  in  regard  to  the  color  and  qili  tlii 
ty  of  the  straw,  as  well  as  good  workmanship.  We  award  to  the 
for  a  first  exhibition  of  deserving  merit,  A  Third  Premiun^  jit 

;5lti 

XLVII. — Ship  Chandlery. 


No.  1053.  Machine  Seine  Netting,  by  J.  McMullen,  Baltimore;  peij 
in  its  mechanical  qualities,  being  equal  in  these  respects  to  the  hand-m  j 
for  which  we  aw'ard  A  First  Premiun\ 

No.  1051.  Cotton  Sail  Duck,  by  Smith  &  Brow'n,  Hartford,  Conm 
cut,  deposited  by  J.  R.  Brognard,  Philadelphia;  for  a  superior  artich 

A  Second  Premiunl 
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ADDRESS 

'  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 

r 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

-  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

TWENTY-SECOND  EXHIBITION 

OF 

AMEHICAX  MANUFACTUEES, 

BY 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  KELLEY. 


[Takes  is  Siiort-Hasd  ur  Johs  J.  McElhose,  Cosgressiosal  Reporter.] 

i  - 

I  It  is  an  ungenerous  response  to  the  Committee  whose  courtesy  invited 
me  to  appear  before  you  on  this  interesting  occasion,  to  commence  mv 
address,  which  should  be  precise  in  statement  and  deduction,  with  aii 
apology  for  want  of  preparation.  But  so  engrossing  have  been  my  public 
duties  since  the  acceptance  of  their  flattering  invitation,  that  I  have  but 
been  able  to  jot  down  loosely,  without  collocation,  a  few  facts  and  figures, 
with  which  I  hope  to  illustrate  and  enforce  my  views;  and,  relying  on 
your  indulgence,  I  must  endeavor  to  arrange  them  as  I  proceed.  Should 
1  fail,  despite  the  fertility  of  my  theme,  to  interest  or  instruct  you,  I  beg 
you  will  ascribe  the  failure  not  wholly  to  want  of  ability,  but  somewhat 
to  this  want  of  leisure,  and  in  no  degree  to  want  of  will  on  my  part  to 
give  the  occasion  its  just  consideration  and  influence. 

I  know  not  with  what  feelings  others  have  viewed  the  magnificent  ex¬ 
hibition  now  drawing  to  a  close,  but  I  have  not  entered  the  halls  with- 
)ut  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  power  of  man  and  the  bounty  of  God, 
ind  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  fact,  that  this  land  and  this 
country  are  my  country  and  my  age.  For  increase  of  comfort,  the  gra- 
:  ideation  of  taste,  relief  from  pain — for  all  indeed  that  promotes  the 
;  ralue  of  life,  so  far  as  material  nature  and  the  application  of  her  laws  can 
oroduce  them — the  ingredients  and  implements  are  there,  each  article  an 
exponent  of  human  power  and  the  goodness  of  Him  who  giveth  every 
;  perfect  gift. 

The  future  historian,  who  will  not  be  content  that  thoughtful  and  ob 
ierving  men  shall  cast  his  volumes  aside  saying,  as  has  been  said  of 
listory,  “that  I  know  to  be  a  lie,”  must  depart  from  the  beaten  track — 
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must  create  Ins  own  model.  The  court  and  the  camp  no  longer  express; 
the  life  of  nations — the  legislator  and  the  soldier  have  ceased  to  shape 
their  destinies;  and  the  man  who  would  write  his  name  indelibly  and! 
prominently  on  this  age,  must  shun  the  polluted  arena  of  politics,  and; 
close  his  ears  against  the  inviting  notes  of  the  trumpet.  The  forge,  the 
held,  the  laboratory,  the  dingy  workshop' — the  too  often  cheerless  home 
of  inventive  genius — and  the  implements  of  science  and  art,  are  to  be  the 
theatre  and  means  of  future  usefulness  deserving  fame.  Indeed,  the 
worthy  historian  of  the  last  century  and  a  half,  when  he  shall  arise, 
gathering  his  facts  from  collections  of  individual  biography,  wherein  alone 
they  have  as  yet  been  written,  will  chronicle  the  doings  of  the  inventor, 
the  engineer,  the  designer,  and  the  mechanic,  and  indicate  the  influence 
they  have  exercised  as  the  cause  of  social  and  political  changes. 

I\Iy  eflbrt  this  evening  will  be  to  increase  your  estimate  of  the  value  oi 
the  Franklin  Institute,  by  attempting  to  demonstrate  that  the  inventor,  en¬ 
gineer,  designer,  and  mechanic,  have  not  only  shaped  the  life  of  nations,  fof 
the  last  century,  but  imparted  to  them  their  full  measure  of  vitality.  A  few 
groups  of  names,  facts  and  figures,  wdll  illustrate  a  law'  as  w'ell  as  the 
largest  catalogue  time  wunild  furnish.  Our  country,  young  as  Ameri¬ 
can  society  is,  would  aflbrd  many  illustrations  of  the  fact  I  urge,  ane 
will  present  some  of  those  on  which  I  rely;  but  in  our  hot-blooded  youth, 
the  flush  of  w'hich  we  still  feel — with  opportunity  for  enterprise  inviting 
ns  on  every  hand — with  new’  undertakings  challenging  us  each  day,  ant 
new  successes  goading  us  ever  on  to  new  endeavors,  we  have  failed  t( 
collect  and  classify  the  statistics  of  our  growth  and  development.  Be-^ 
.sides,  to  judge  of  the  effects  produced  by  newly  created  causes,  we  mus 
have  a  past  in  which  they  did  not  exist,  with  which  to  contrast  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  intermediate  periods.  I  turn,  therefore,  to  England,  the  mos 
mature,  powerful,  and  uniformly  stable  of  the  European  nations,  for  mos 
of  ray  illustrations. 

The  landed  or  agricultural  has  ever  been  the  favored  interest  of  thi 
English  government.  The  land  of  the  country,  held  in  immense  tract 
and  entailed,  was  the  basis  of  the  aristocracy.  Its  owners  constituted  on' 
branch  of  the  national  legislature.  Cities  and  towns  W’ere  dreaded  as  hot 
beds  of  sedition,  and  the  government  resorted  to  many  expedients  to  pre 
vent  their  growth.  To  this  course  it  was  also  stimulated  by  the  dread  c 
a  redundant  population- — of  a  population  so  augmented  that  the  produc 
live  power  of  the  country  w’ould  be  found  inadequate  to  its  sustenance. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  population  of  Eng 
land  numbered  about  4,000,000.  There  W’as  then  to  be  found  in  th 
statute  book  a  law' — not  in  dead  letter  merely,  but  which  was  vigilantl; 
enforced — providing  that  all  those  who  had  been  brought  up  to  the  plougl 
till  they  w’ere  tw'elve  years  of  age,  must  continue  in  husbandry  through 
out  their  lives.  To  evade  this  statute,  and  give  them,  as  the  phrase  goes 
a  chance  in  the  world,  agricultural  laborers  parted  with  their  sons  i' 
tender  childhood,  apprenticing  them  in  distant  cities  for  half  the  terra  c 
their  minority.  To  counteract  this  evasion  of  the  intent  of  the  law’— 
to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  labor,  and  to  restrict  the  grow’f 
of  towns,  parliament  determined  to  deny  the  mass  of  people  the  enjoy 
ment  of  this  privilege  even  at  so  painful  a  price,  and  further  provide 
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that  “no  person,  unless  possessed  of  land  of  a  rental  of  twenty  shillings 
a  year,  should  bind  a  child,  of  any  age,  apprentice  to  any  trade  or  mystery 
within  a  city,  but  that  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  occupation 
of  their  parents,  or  other  business  suited  to  their  condition.” 

In  view  of  the  then  limited  population,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
government  believed  that  the  productive  power  of  the  country  was  unequal 
to  the  adequate  support  of  its  natural  increase.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  turn 
again  to  the  statute  book.  Toward  the  close  of  the  16th  century  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England  was  estimated  at  but  4,500,000.  In  1581,  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  sanctioned  a  law  forbidding  the  erection  of  new  buildings  within 
three  miles  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  London,  and  limiting  the  number 
of  inmates  of  a  house  to  the  members  of  one  family.  Seven  years  later, 
came  an  act  entitled  “An  Act  against  the  erecting  and  maintaining  of 
cottages;”  which,  after  reciting  “that  great  inconvenience  had  been 
found  by  experience  to  accrue  by  the  erecting  and  building  of  a  great 
number  of  cottages,  which  were  daily  more  and  more  increasing  in  many 
parts  of  this  realm,”  provided,  “that  for  the  time  to  come  no  such  tene¬ 
ment  shall  be  erected,  unless  four  acres  of  land  be  attached  to  it.”  In 
1638,  Charles  I.  issued  a  special  commission  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  statute.  To  the  same  end  he  issued  two  proclama¬ 
tions  in  1630.*  The  first,  “for  preventing  a  dearth  of  corn  and  victual,” 
appealing  to  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  members  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold,  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  members  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  inns  of  court,  reminds  them  that  it  was  an  old  custom  to 
take  no  suppers  on  Fridays  or  the  eves  of  fast  days,  nor  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  in  Ember  week,  nor  in  Lent,  and  he  commands  the  more 
general  observance  of  it,  and  that  the  meat  be  appropriated  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor; — the  other  prohibits  the  erection  of  buildings  upon  new 
foundations  in  London,  or  Westminster,  or  within  three  miles  of  the  city 
or  the  King’s  palaces.  This  remarkable  document  also  forbade  the  re¬ 
ceiving  of  lodgers  in  houses,  which,  it  said,  “would  multiply  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  such  an  extent  that  they  neither  could  be  governed  or  fed.” 

About  a  century  after  the  period  in  which  these  royal  and  legislative 
efforts  to  repress  population,  and  maintain  adequate  provision  for  the  sus¬ 
tenance  of  the  community,  were  promulgated,  there  came  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  our  own,  then  yet  in  its  colonial  condition,  a  generation  of  men 
of  whom  less  than  half  a  score  were  to  remodel  society,  and  influence 
the  destiny  of  nations  for  centuries,  although  no  one  of  them  was  either 
soldier  or  statesman.  Richard  Arkwright,  James  Watt,  Robert  Peel, 
Edmund  Cartwright,  Eli  Whitney,  and  Robert  Fulton,  were  of  the  same 
generation.  Arkwright  the  senior  was  born  in  1732,  and  Fulton  and 
Whitney,  the  junior  members  of  the  illustrious  group,  in  1765;  and  assu¬ 
ming  thirty-three  years  as  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  they  may 
be  fairly  classed  as  of  the  same  generation.  James  Brindley,  though 
he  was  their  contemporary,  belonged  to  the  preceding  generation; 
having  entered  his  sixteenth  year  when  Arkwright,  a  laborer’s  thirteenth 
child,  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  Fulton,  who,  gifted  alike  with  genius 

*  An  order  in  council  of  the  same  year,  directs  courtleets  to  take  cognizance  of  those 
“that  goe  in  good  clothes,  and  faro  well,  and  none  knowes  whereof  they  live;  those  that 
be  night-walkers,  builders  of  collages,  and  takers  in  of  inmates.” 
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and  generous  enthusiasm,  dimly  foresaw  the  consequences  which  must 
follow  the  labors  of  his  compeers,  said  “that  Arkwright,  Watt,  and  Whit¬ 
ney,  were  the  three  men  who  did  most  for  mankind  of  any  of  their  contem- 
])oraries.”  Enlarging  his  group  as  I  have  done,  he  might  without  exaggera¬ 
tion  have  added  they  did  more  to  enlarge  the  human  family,  promote  its 
comfort,  and  improve  the  comraerical,  political,  and  social  relations  of 
men  and  communities,  than  had  been  done  by  the  same  number  of  men 
in  the  same  brief  period  since  time  began.  Though  for  the  most  part 
unknown  to  each  other,  they  were  co-laborers  for  a  common  end.  The 
work  of  each  was  the  complement  of  that  of  all  the  rest;  and  when  thus 
considered,  furnishes  beautiful  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  God  works 
out  his  providence  in  his  own  good  time,  and  by  his  appointed  instru¬ 
mentalities. 

Peel  put  his  carding  machine  into  operation  in  1762;  Watt  patented 
his  steam-engine,  and  Arkwright  his  spinning-frame,  in  1769;  Cartwright, 
the  power-loom  in  1787  ;  Whitney,  the  cotton-gin  in  1793  ;  and  Fulton 
received  his  first  patent  in  1794.  The  Sankey  brook,  the  first  modern 
canal  in  England,  was  commenced  in  1755.  It  may  be  said  that  its 
construction  was  accidental;  it  was  certainly  an  after-thought;  the  com¬ 
pany  by  whom  it  was  constructed  having  been  chartered  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  navigable  the  Sankey  brook,  which  flows  into  the  Mersey 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  now  nourishing  town  of  St.  Helens,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire — a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  through  a  district  abounding 
in  coal.  Brindley,  as  engineer  of  the  enterprising  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
begun  his  first  canal  in  1758,  and  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  first  boat 
over  its  whole  length — seven  miles — on  the  17th  July,  1760. 

In  1780,  eighty-two  years  ago,  the  population  of  England  having  in¬ 
creased  about  3,000,000  in  three  centuries,  was  but  7,953,000.  Slight 
and  gradual  as  was  this  increase  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  bodies  to  be 
clothed,  and  families  to  be  housed,  it  strengthened  the  general  apprehen- , 
sion  of  redundant  population,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  crystalized ; 
its  expression  into  a  body  of  dogmas,  known  as  the  Malthusian  philoso- 1 
jdiy.  But  now,  despite  the  efforts  of  legislators,  the  dogmas  of  pseudo- j 
])hilosophers,  and  the  intermeddling  of  the  British  Government  in  thej 
wars  of  continental  Europe,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  began  to  grow 
apace,  so  that  in  1831  England  contained  13,894,574  people,  which 
number  has  since  been  swollen  to  over  16,000,000.  To  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Malthus  these  figures  must  be  frightful  indeed.  Yet  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  tliat  the  population  of  England,  to  which  over  8,000,000 
of  souls  have  been  added  in  eighty  years,  are  better  fed,  better  clothed, 
and  better  educated,  intellectually,  morally,  and  sjriritually — have  a  more' 
free  and  wider  field  of  enterprise  in  health,  are  better  cared  for  in  sick¬ 
ness,  and  more  decently  buried  when  dead,  than  the  people  of  the  island 
ever  were  before — blessings  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  group  ol 
men  I  have  named,  and  those  who  have  labored  with  or  after  them  in 
})romoting  the  useful  arts  and  sciences. 

Permit  me  now  to  glance  at  the  growth  and  development  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  England.  I  fear,  ladies,  that  I  shall  weary  you  with  dates 
and  statistics.  But,  unhappilv,  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  not  embraced 
by  my  limited  botany,  and  my  theme  invites  but  few  figures  of  speech. 
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let  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  you  may  find  our  subject  full  of  poetry.  Is 
it  not  wonderful  how  the  obscure  man  of  toil  and  thought,  begrimed  by 
the  smut  of  coal  and  iron — his  familiar  spirits — makes  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  subjects  the  lightning,  wind,  and  waves  to  the 
will  of  man  ?  Wool  was  carded  by  hand  when  the  first  Sir  Robert,  then 
plain  Mr.  Peel,  a  manufacturer,  invented  his  carding  machine.  At  the 
time  of  the  invention  of  the  frame  by  Arkwright,  cotton  (except  for  weft, 
which  was  spun  by  the  jenny  of  James  Hargrave,  a  carpenter,)  was  spun 
by  the  distaff  and  wheel;  at  the  time  Cartwright  perfected  his  power- 
loom,  the  hand-loom  was  the  only  means  of  weaving,  and  when  the  web 
was  more  than  three  feet  wide,  two  men  were  constantly  stationed 
beside  the  loom,  one  to  throw  the  shuttle  from  right  to  left,  and  the  other 
to  throw  it  back  from  left  to  right.  In  those  days,  says  Mr.  Guest,  in  his 
History  ot  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  “  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
weaver  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  in  a  morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six 
spinners,  before  he  could  collect  weft  to  serve  him  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.”* 

Though  the  American  cotton  crop  was  then  inconsiderable,  there 
was  no  lack  of  the  raw  material.  The  demand  was  for  carders,  spin¬ 
ners,  and  weavers.  But  when  the  inventions  of  Peel,  Arkwright, 
and  Cartwright  were  brought  effectively  into  operation,  and  when  Watt 
had  added  the  steam  engine,  which,  while  consuming  three  tons  of  coal, 
puts  forth  as  much  powder  as  a  healthy  man  of  ordinary  physical  capacity 
does,  w’hile  laboring  eight  hours  per  day  for  twenty  successive  years,  the 
condition  of  things  was  changed.  When  iron,  coal,  and  water  assumed 
the  province  of  laborers,  a  supply  of  the  raw  material  became  the 
desideratum,  and  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  an  adequate  supply 
would  be  unattainable.  For,  notwithstanding  the  increased  demand  for 
the  article,  the  culture  of  cotton  was,  at  about  that  period,  abandoned 
by  many  of  those  who  had  engaged  in  it.  Eli  Whitney,  having  quit  his 
New  England  home,  and  gone  to  Georgia  as  a  teacher,  was  the  guest  of 
a  distinguished  and  hospitable  lady,  residing  near  Savannah.  At  her 
table  one  day  “  a  party  of  gentlemen  having  fallen  into  conversation 
upon  the  state  of  agriculture  among  them,  expressed  great  regret  that 
there  w'as  no  means  of  cleansing  the  green  seed  cotton,  or  of  separating  it 
from  its  seed,  and  remarked  that  until  ingenuity  could  devise  some  machine 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  process  of  cleansing,  it  was  in  vain 
to  think  of  raising  cotton  for  the  market.”  Whitney  at  once  busied  him¬ 
self  in  preparations  for  the  required  machine,  and  before  the  winter  was 
over,  had  produced  his  gin,  which,  from  the  hour  it  went  into  effective 
operation,  has  enabled  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  a  thousand  by  the  old 
method. 

In  1720,  the  manufactories  of  England  consumed  2,000,000  lbs.  of 
cotton.  From  the  beginning  of  1771  to  the  close  of  1774,  the  consump¬ 
tion  averaged  4,764,5S9  lbs.  per  annum.  By  1780  the  influence  of  ma¬ 
chinery  begun  to  be  felt,  and  the  consumption  reached  about  7,000,000 

*  The  Cotton  Manufacture  Iiad,  honwer,  even  then  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  landed 
interest,  who  were  also  tlie  wool  growers  ;  and  in  1720,  to  protect,  as  it  was  alleged,  ihi! 
Silk  and  Woolen  Manufactories,  ‘‘the  use  of  printed  calicoes  in  apparel,  household  stuffs, 
or  furniture,"  was  prohibited  by  law'. 
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lbs.  Five  years  later,  steam  was  used  as  a  power  for  spinning  cotton  thread, 
and  about  the  close  of  that,  and  the  commencement  of  the  current  century, 
it  was  applied  to  weaving;  and  in  1800,  56,000,732  lbs.  were  consumed. 
By  1825,  under  the  impulse  of  steam  and  improv^ed  machinery,  the 
amount  consumed  reached  228,005,291  lbs.,  and  at  the  end  of  another 
period  of  25  years,  in  the  years  1851-2,  it  grew  to  be  about  990,000,000 
lbs.,  or  2,200,000  bales,  averaging  about  450  lbs.  each.  Nor  does  this 
indicate  the  extent  of  England’s  power  to  consume  that  one  foreign 
product.  Her  statesmen  no  longer  dread  redundant  population. 
Machinery,  vinrlicating  the  ways  of  Providence,  has  swept  aw'ay  the 
cobweb  theories  of  material  philosophy.  Labor  is  in  demand  and  wages 
rising.  And  when  the  fear  is  expressed,  that  too  many  of  England’s 
16,000,000  of  people,  will  be  drawn  olF  to  America,  Australia,  or  else¬ 
where,  her  statesmen  rejoice  in  the  fact,  that  she  can  obtain  a  supply  of 
skilled  laborers  from  the  continent. 

From  1720  to  1800,  England  had  scarcely  a  competitor  in  this  branch 
of  manufactures.  She  has  one  now  in  America,  whose  factories  “  work 
up”  about  one-third  as  much  of  the  raw  material  as  her’s  do,  while  French 
fabrics  consume  about  as  much  as  those  of  the  United  States.  And  here 
permit  me  to  remark,  with  the  purpose  of  recurring  to  the  topic  again, 
that  the  quantity  of  cotton  we  work  up,  fabricated  in  France,  produces 
nearly  treble  the  sum  obtained  for  ours,  and  French  goods  command  a 
higher  price  than  English  goods  of  the  same  texture  and  weight  of  fabric  in 
London,  Liverpool,  or  hlanchester.  Yet,  despite  this  competition,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  increase  of  which  was  so  dreaded,  is  growing  faster  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  and  die  increase  of  population  in  the  commercial  towns 
and  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  is  equalled  only  by  that  of  our 
own  most  prosperous  and  improving  cities  and  districts. 

Here  let  me  turn  again  to  the  statute  book  to  ascertain  whether  the 
assertion,  that  her  people  are  more  thoroughly  provided  for  now  than 
they  were  heretofore,  is  correct.  The  statute  of  1363,  which  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  regulated  tlie  diet  and  wages  of  laborers,  directs,  “that  artificers” — 
meaning  thereby  what  we  recognise  as  mechanics — “  shall  be  served 
once  a  day  with  meat  or  fish,  or  the  waste  of  other  victuals,  as  milk  or 
cheese.”  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us  that  in  1596,  “rye  bread  and  oat¬ 
meal  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  servants  in  great  families.” 
Such  servants  were,  doubtless,  better  fed  than  artificers.  In  the  grant  oj 
a  monopoly  by  Charles  L,  in  1626,  “  barley  bread”  is  said  to  be  “the 
usual  food  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  people.”  And  Mr.  Smith,  the  author 
of  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,  tells  us  that  “  in  1760,  wheat  had  become 
more  generally  the  food  of  the  common  people  than  it  had  been  in  1689” 
— but  he  adds  a  doubt  whether  more  than  half  the  people  of  England  fed 
on  wheat  in  1720.  To  know  how  applicable  these  descriptions  would 
be  now,  let  us  consult  iM’Culloch’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce.  “  Wheat 
bread,”  says  that  work,  “  is  now  universally  made  use  of  in  towns  and 
villages,  and  almost  universally  in  the  country  ;  barley  is  no  longer  used, 
except  in  distilleries,  and  in  brewing ;  oats  are  employed  only  in  the  feed-' 
ing  of  horses  ;  and  the  consumption  of  rye-bread  is  comparatively  incon¬ 
siderable.  The  produce  of  the  wheat  crop  has  been,  at  the  very  least, 
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trebled  since  1760.”  With  such  authorities  before  them,  the  most  scep¬ 
tical  will  not  doubt  the  fact  asserted. 

How  is  it  that  England,  ov^er-populated  by  four  millions  of  people,  can 
sustain  thus  liberally  four  times  that  number.^  Why  is  it  that  she  can 
huy  half  the  annual  cotton  crop  of  the  world,  and  feed  those  who  Avork 
it  into  fabrics  upon  wheat  gathered  upon  the  shores  of  the  distant  Baltic, 
and  the  banks  of  the  more  distant  Mississippi  ^  Is  it  not  because  she  is 
the  depository  of  coal  and  iron,  and  tlierefore  the  field  in  which  the  labors 
of  the  inventor,  engineer,  designer,  and  mechanic  can  be  made  most 
effective  ?  Let  us  see.  Prior  to  1760,  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  island  had  scarcely  begun.  Steam,  though  not  unknown 
as  a  motive  power,  was  unmanageable  and  unapplied,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  pumping.  England  was  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
with  but  few  eminent  advantages  over  the  continental  States.  But  about 
ninety-four  years  ago,  two  men  traversed  the  ground  between  W^orsley 
and  Manchester,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  including  the  passage  of  the 
Irw’ell,  a  navigable  stream  which  crossed  their  path,  scanning  closely  the 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  ground  they  were  traversing;  they 
doubtless  spoke  of  the  Sankey  hrook  canal,  then  just  opened,  by  which  coal 
from  its  vicinity  was  carried  the  enormous  distance  of  twelve  miles,  so 
cheaply,  that  the  mines  from  which  it  had  been  taken,  though  unavail¬ 
able  heretofore,  could  now’  be  worked  with  profit.  The  younger  of  those 
men  Avas  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Avhose  coal  beds  at  VVorsley, 
though  inexhaustible,  Avere  unavailable.  They  Avere  seven  miles  from 
Manchester,  and  the  cost  of  carrying  coal  so  great  a  distance  made  it 
impossible  to  Avork  them.  His  companion  Avas  James  Brindley,  a  stone¬ 
mason  and  millwright,  Avho,  it  is  said,  never  learned  the  difficult  art  of 
reading,  and  aaTio  Avas  taught  to  AAudte  his  name  mechanically,  that  he 
might  sign  some  of  the  most  important  contracts  ever  made  in  England — 
a  genius  AA’hom  God  created,  society  neglected,  and  nature  trained.  Short 
as  the  proposed  canal  would  be,  the  obstacles  to  its  construction  appeared 
to  ordinary  minds  insuperable.  It  Avas  doubtful  Avhether  a  competent 
supply  of  Avater  could  be  obtained  ;  and  should  it  be  procured,  men  of 
reputation  denied  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  over  the  IrAA’ell  Avithout 
interfering  Avith  the  navigation  of  that  river.  To  oA’ercome  the  first 
difficulty,  Brindley  proposed  to  construct  an  immense  basin  in  the  bosom 
ot  a  mountain,  and  procure  a  supply  of  Avater  by  draining  neighboring 
mines  and  tapping  neighboring  springs.  To  guard  the  interest  of  those 
engaged  in  navigating  the  IrAvell,  he  AA'ould  tunnel  from  the  basin  to  the 
surface  of  the  mountain,  at  such  an  elevation,  that  the  aqueduct  by  Avhich 
he  Avould  cross  the  river,  would  be  above  the  truck  of  the  loftiest  mast; 
by  thus  carrying  his  canal  in  part  through  the  deep  and  solid  rock, 
and  in  part  high  above  the  valley,  he  Avould  avoid  the  necessity  of  locks 
and  the  Avaste  of  AA’ater  consequent  upon  their  use.  W^ise  men  laughed 
at  Brindley’s  folly,  and  prudent  ones  endeavored  to  dissuade  his  noble 
patron  from  the  ruin  toAvard  which  an  enthusiast  Avas  leading  him."^'  But, 

*  Another  engineer  was  called  in  and  consulted,  before  the  work  was  determined  upon. 
Brindley  took  him  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  aqueduct,  and  endeavored  to  explain  how  he 
meant  to  execute  the  work  ;  but  he  only  shook  his  head  and  remarked,  that  “  he  had 
often  heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but  never  before  was  shown  where  any  of  tliem  were  to 
be  erected.” 
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as  I  have  already  said,  the  canal  was  begun  and  finished.  The  wonders- 1 
achieved  in  the  construction  of  that  short  canal  attracted  the  attention  o  t 
the  public.  New  undertakings  of  a  similar  character  were  projected,  anc 
Parliament  was  besieged  for  charters.  Commissions  were  appointed  tc' 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  granting  the  charters  ;  and  Brindley,  wher 
asked  by  a  member  of  a  commission,  what  he  thought  rivers  had  beer 
made  for?  replied — “To  feed  canals!”  A  startling  answer;  whicl 
is,  however,  relieved  of  much  of  its  apparent  exaggeration,  by  comparing: 
the  rivers  of  England  with  our  wide  and  far  rolling  streams.  Thence  : 
forth  his  employment  upon  such  works  was  incessant,  and  he  lived  t( 
see  his  country  traversed  in  all  directions  by  means  of  cheap  transporta^ 
tion  by  water.  In  thus  connecting  her  mineral  districts  and  her  midlanc; 
country  with  her  numerous  seaports,  he  contributed  immensely  to  th(! 
present  greatness,  and  manufacturing  and  commercial  supremacy  o 
England.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  coal  raiser 
annually  in  England  before  the  construction  of  her  canals;  but  now 
when  her  internal  improvements  are  the  most  complete  and  perfect  ii 
the  world,  it  is,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Wales,  about  35,000, 00( 
tons,  or  about  eleven  miles  square  of  a  bed  of  coal  three  feet  thick. 

'i’he  labors  of  Brindley  were  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  Arkwright,  Peel,  Cartwright,  Watt,  Whitney,  and  Fulton. 
Without  coal  cheap,  accessible,  and  in  abundance,  the  steam  enginr 
would  have  been  paralyzed  in  its  infancy.  The  canals  he  projected  anr 
constructed,  not  only  furnished  the  manufacturing  districts  with  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  cheap  fuel,  but  connecting  them  and  the  agricultura 
districts  with  the  seaports,  stimulated  commerce,  and  sending  her  ship; 
laden  with  the  products  of  her  people,  and  her  engines,  into  every  sea, 
secured  to  England  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world.  Steam  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  etlective  of  known  motive  powers;  coal  is  essential  to  it: 
production;  iron  to  its  application.  Industry,  mechanical  skill,  and  mean; 
of  cheap  and  rapid  communication  and  transportation,  make  these  availa- 
ble,  and  herein  consist  the  key  to  England’s  commercial  and  manufac 
turing  supremacy,  as  well  as  to  her  power  to  sustain  her  augmented  ane 
increasing  population. 

The  greatness  and  power  of  England  are  the  fitting  monuments  o 
her  ingenious,  enterprising,  and  laborious  sons.  The  memory  of  the  here 
of  Waterloo,  gone  recently  to  an  honored  and  illustrious  grave,  will  bt 
long  and  justly  cherished  as  that  of  the  soldier  of  his  age;  but  how  dc 
his  victories  compare  with  those  achieved  by  the  humble  men  I  have 
named.  In  their  moments  of  revety,  no  gaping  wounds  or  mangled  ™ 
forms  of  men  rose  before  their  view,  the  fancied  echo  of  no  wddow’s  sob  ipp 
or  orphan’s  cry  penetrated  their  ear,  as  in  such  moments  they  mus‘  *1" 
have  haunted  every  manly  hearted  soldier.  Military  story  is  a  sangui¬ 
nary  narrative ; — the  number  of  the  slain  swells  the  surviving  hero’s 
glory.  It  points  you  to  bounteous  harvests,  the  farmer’s  hope,  the  peo-  “s 
pie’s  future  sustenance,  ripening  under  the  genial  influence  of  a  June  sun,  I 
as  was  that  which  waved  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Belgium,  trampled  ® 
by  contending  armies,  clotted  thick  with  human-  blood,  and  buried  like  '“i! 
that  of  Waterloo  deep  under  the  torn  and  broken  bodies  of  husbands, 
fathers,  sons,  and  brothers.  Poverty,  widowhood,  orphanage,  decrepitude. 
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and  desolation  of  home  and  heart,  are  the  concomitants  of  military  glory. 
Not  so  was  it  with  the  victories  achieved  by  the  daring  genius  and 
enduring  efforts  of  the  men  whose  praise  I  speak.  Theirs  were  triumphs 
which  angelic  hosts  might  sing.  They  have  converted  the  wilderness 
into  the  abodes  of  civilization,  art,  and  religion;  regenerated  old  nations, 
and  filled  their  lands  with  teeming  millions;  shadowed  every  sea  with 
I  the  wings  of  commerce,  burdening  their  big  waves  with  the  elements  of 
I  life,  comfort,  and  joy;  and  bound  the  nations  of  the  world  together  by 
1  ties  of  mutual  dependance,  which  decay  not,  but  strengthen  with  each 
i  day’s  increase  of  international  commercial  intercourse. 

But  leaving  England,  and  turning  to  our  own  country,  let  us  note  a 
small  measure  of  our  indebtedness  to  the  inventor,  the  engineer,  and  the 
mechanic.  Could  the  facts  and  figures  be  collected,  it  would  not,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  effects  of  the  labors  of  the  few  men  I  have 
named  have  been  as  marked  and  beneficent  in  the  United  States  as  in  that 
country.  In  England  they  enabled  the  land  to  sustain  a  teeming  popula¬ 
tion.  In  the  United  States,  Brindley,  Watt,  Fulton,  and  Whitney,  have 
given  the  people,  come  from  where  they  might,  land  to  dwell  upon.  We 
have  seen  that  the  culture  of  cotton  was  likely  to  be  abandoned  in 
Georgia  as  an  unsuccessful  experiment  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  seeding; 
and  we  have  also  seen  that  the  coal  on  Sankey  brook  and  at  Worsley, 
was  not  mined  by  reason  of  the  expense  involved  in  carrying  it  to  a  market. 
When  the  expense  of  the  production  and  conveyance  to  market  of  any 
given  commodity,  equals  its  market  value,  the  production  must  cease;  and 
land,  the  crop  from  which  cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit,  is  unsuited  to  the 
habitation  of  man.  In  new  countries,  therefore,  settlement  is  always  upon 
the  banks  of  rivers,  nature’s  highways;  and  as  population  increases,  settle¬ 
ment  moves  slowly  to  the  interior.  Bearing  these  simple  truths  in  mind, 
and  remembering  that  the  magnificent  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are 
tideless;  and  that  the  planter  descending  to  New  Orleans,  with  a  load  of 
produce,  had  to  sell  his  boat  as  well  as  his  cargo,  and,  with  his  men,  re¬ 
turn  to  his  home  by  stage  coach  or  on  foot,  often  consuming  months  in 
the  journey;  and  say,  if  you  can,  how  much  of  the  land  of  the  West  now 
teeming  with  prosperous  and  intelligent  people,  must  have  remained  for 
centuries  unoccupied,  had  no  canals  been  constructed,  no  steam  engine 
invented,  or  the  means  of  applying  it  to  the  propulsion  of  boats  and 
trains  of  cars  not  been  discovered.  It  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  Whitney  gave  fertility  to  the  cotton  region  of  the  South;  that 
Brindley,  Watt,  and  Fulton  are  developing  the  coal  and  iron  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  lead  and  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior  and  the 
upper  Mississippi;  and  that  Peel,  Arkwright,  and  Cartwright,  are  even 
now  creating  new  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
West;  and  availing  ourselves  of  the  fruits  of  their  genius,  Philadelphia 
is  becoming  the  greatest  manufacturing  city  of  America,  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  more  populous  and  prosperous  than  any  of  her  sister  States. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  entliusiasm.  Facts  confirm  it ;  look  for 
instance  at  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  work  of  our 
own  generation.  Thirty-two  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  first  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  was  brought  as  merchandise  to  Philadelphia.  In  1821,  the  amount 
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mined  averaged  one  ton  for  each  day  in  the  year;  I  will  not,  however,, 


trace  its  annual  progress,  but  note  its  amount  in  every  fifth  year. 
It  amounted 


in  1821  to 

•  »  • 

365  tons. 

“  1825  “  . 

•  • 

.  34,893  “ 

“  1830  “ 

•  •  • 

174,734  “ 

“  1835  . 

560,758  “ 

“  1840  “ 

•  «  • 

841,-584  “ 

“  1845  “  . 

*  , 

1,975,113  “ 

3,285,980  “ 

“  1850  “ 

• 

e  no  further  by  protracted  intervals. 

In  1 851,  it  reached 

4,383,730  tons,  showing  an  increase  in  one  year  of  1,097,950  tons,  or  ( 
21,301  tons  more  than  the  entire  ju'oduct  of  1842.  '4 

'I’he  amount  of  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  this  year  will  ex¬ 
ceed  a  million  of  tons.  'I'he  product  of  Pennsylvania  will  probably 
reach  300,000  tons.  These  facts  are  the  sure  prophecies  of  the  futuret 

\\  ofoo  o  »-»  / 1  f\r<  *' 


greatness  of  our  beloved  City  and  State.  When  steam  and  machinery  dc 


the  work,  factories  are  brought  into  close  proximity  to  the  coal  mine  and 
ore  bed.  In  the  days  of  manual  labor,  the  South  of  England,  Essex, 
Sussex,  and  Kent,  was  the  seat  of  the  woolen  and  silk  factories;  but 
they  have  all  emigrated  to  the  North,  where  coal  and  iron  are  to  be  ob-' 
tained  most  cheaply;  as  those  of  the  United  States  will  one  day  concen¬ 
trate  within  01'  upon  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania.  In  obedience  to  ^ 
law  of  nature,  the  chief  coal  and  iron  region  of  the  Union  must  become 
the  principal  source  of  its  commercial  and  national  grandeur,  and  the 
seat  of  its  most  compact  and  thrifty  population.* 

The  United  States  is  now  the  vigorous  competitor  of  England  for  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy.  Her  authorities,  whether  we  look  to  the  Times  or  tc 
Punch  as  an  exponent  of  their  opinion,  freely  admit  that  Brother  Jonathan 
in  whom  they  are  beginning  to  recognise  a  highly  respectable  younget 
brother,  has  taught  them  some  valuable  lessons  in  ocean  navigatior 
and  commercial  enterprise.  None  of  their  yachts  built  in  imitation  of  the 
America  or  on  original  models,  have  attained  her  speed  with  a  sailind 
breeze;  three  American  steamers  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  less  time 
than  the  fastest  English  steamer  has  made  the  trip;  the  clipper  ships  o 
English  register,  which  are  now  bearing  her  Hag  most  fleetly  across  widf- 
oceans,  are  of  American  timber  and  American  structure;  and  the  ship 
builders  of  New  York  and  Boston,  as  time  permits,  build  such  vessel; 
for  the  English  market,  and  on  English  order.  And  if  her  commercia 
supremacy  is  ever  to  be  shaken,  it  must  be  done  by  the  enterprise  anc; 
energy  of  that  people  who  were  the  first  to  meet  her  successfully  ir 
armed  strife  on  that  element  over  the  wide  wastes  of  which  her  raeteo.' 
flag  had  been  the  emblem  of  majesty  for  centuries. 

But  why  may  not  Pennsylvania  ere  long  dispute  her  manufacturin| 


Ricli  and  various  as  are  the  inexhaustible  mineral  deposits  of  Pennsylvania,  she  ii 
withal  the  greatest  wheat-growing  State  in  the  Union.  Ohio  and  New  York  are  next  ii' 
the  scale.  In  1S50,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  returns,  they  produced  respectively  a; 
follows ; 

Pennsvlvania,  ....  1.5,482,191  bushels. 

Ohio,  '.....  14,967,0.56  “ 

Now  York,  ....  13,073,357  “ 
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md  shake  her  commercial  supremacy?  Her  ships  return  to  her  freight” 
id  with  golden  tribute  from  every  land,  because  they  have  carried 
he  products  of  her  mines,  workshops,  and  factories  to  the  people 
)f  every  land.  And  why  may  not  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  swell 
he  commerce  of  our  common  country  by  competing  successfully  for 
he  supply  of  foreign  markets?  Is  it  that  there  is  less  to  stimulate 
IS  to  new  undertakings,  or  that  the  mass  of  our  people,  barbarous 
ind  illiterate,  are  incapable  of  executing  them,  or  that  we  timidly 
shrink  from  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,  or  that  even  our 
(naster  minds  are  incapable  of  conceiving  such  projects?  I  may,  with- 
3ut  incurring  the  suspicion  of  pandering  to  the  vanity  of  ray  fellow  citi- 
?ens,  reply  to  all  such  suggestions  with  an  emphatic  negative!  In  Eng- 
and  the  land  is  held  in  large  tracts  by  few  hands,  and  is  of  great  price. 

.  Here  it  is  abundant,  and  accessible  to  all  who  enjoy  health,  and  practise 
iindustry  and  economy.  There  the  humble  man  of  genius  encounters 
.!  obstructions  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  popular  education,  in  the 
^existence  of  established  orders  of  society,  in  immense  accumulations  of 
I  capital,  and  in  the  influence  of  rank  and  wealth  in  the  management  of 
f  affairs  and  the  distribution  of  patronage.  It  is  in  despite  of  such  hin- 
I  drances  that  the  man  of  genius  rises  there;  yet  he  may  rise;  a  Mr.  Peel 
may  become  Sir  Robert,  and  Dick  Arkwright,  the  barber,  honor  the  title 
of  Sir  Richard.  Here  the  means  of  education  are  broad,  deep,  and 
general.  Our  public  schools  are  open  to  all,  and  every  man  is  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  his  own  fortune.  The  field  of  enterprise  is  invitingly  open  on 
every  hand,  and  if  the  vocation  to  which  a  man  has  been  bred,  is  not 
that  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  he  may  change  it  wdth  facility.  The 
poorest  man,  who  pays  a  decent  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  life,  is  the 
peer  of  the  proudest,  and  if  gifted  with  genius  beyond  his  fellows,  the 
shame  is  his  own  if  he  do  not  rise  in  the  scale  of  influence  and  con¬ 
sideration.  In  evidence  of  our  capacity  to  conceive  and  execute  great 
designs,  I  point  to  the  magnificent  links  of  railroad  and  canal  by  which 
sections  of  our  State  are  traversed,  and,  in  view  of  our  imperfect  means  of 
intercommunication  and  transportation,  to  the  amount  and  variety  of  our 
manufactured  products,  and  the  extent  of  our  infant  coal  and  iron  trade. 
No,  gentlemen,  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  her  coal  and  iron,'*'  Pennsylvania  has  the  advantage  of  England.  Nor 
are  we  wanting  in  inventive  genius.  The  words  and  deeds  of  genius 
submit  not  to  the  limitations  of  time  and  place.  They  are  enduring,  and 
possess  a  quickening,  aye,  a  creative  power.  It  was  not  for  his  own  age, 
Archimedes  invented  the  screw.  The  daring  and  logical  thoughts  of 
the  unlettered  Brindley,  will  endure  for  the  instruction  of  posterity  as 
long  as  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  England,  in  and  over  which  they 
are  so  legibly  written,  and  may  be  read  in  a  fair  transcript  in  the 
canals  of  our  own  commonwealth;  and  the  carding-machines,  frames, 
looms,  and  steam  engines  last  constructed  for  our  use,  were  but  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  principles  embodied  by  Peel,  Arkwright,  Cartwright,  and 
Watt.  But  were  it  otherwise — were  inventive  genius  merely  national — 
we  need  not  despair  of  the  great  object  proposed,  while  M’Cormick’s 
reaper  cuts  our  grain,  Whitney’s  Gin  cleanses  our  cotton,  and  Fulton’s 

*  This  fact  is  ascertained  by  scientific  test  and  measurement. 


genius  distributes  them  throughout  the  world — while  Hobbs’  lock  re¬ 
mains  unpicked,  and  Morse’s  telegraph  speaks  the  language  of  every 
civilized  people. 

You,  gentlemen,  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  have  a  clear  perception  of 
what  is  requisite  to  the  speedy  development  of  the  resources  and  power  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  efiectually  are  your  labors  contributing  to  the  supply  of 
her  most  pressing  wants.  Your  object  is  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  to  this  end  your  means  are  most  liberally  and  judiciously  ad-; 
dressed.  Your  system  of  investigating  theoretically  and  by  practical 
experiment,  jrlausible  propositions  in  mechanics  and  material  science, 
propounded  by  men  whose  doubts  are  equal  to  their  faith,  or  whom 
poverty  disables  from  executing  their  own  conceptions ;  your  spirited 
and  able  Journal,  diffusing  knowledge  of  the  results  of  experience  and 
the  speculations  of  genius  ;  your  large  and  well  selected  library,  wooing 
the  man  of  toil  from  too  absorbing  a  pursuit  of  gain,  counseling  the  al¬ 
ready  instructed  man  of  science,  and  guarding  the  young  and  ardent 
inventor  against  a  waste  of  time  and  means  in  the  trial  of  plans  and 
principles  already  tried  and  condemned;  your  courses  of  lectures,  im¬ 
parting  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  to  youth  from  the  workshops  of  our 
city,  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  and  kin¬ 
dred  subjects;  and  your  school  of  design  for  young  men;  your  well  ' 
furnished  reading  room,  and  well  appointed  conversation  rooms,  consti¬ 
tute  together  a  system  of  agencies  most  effective  for  the  advancement  of 
the  material  interests  of  our  state  and  country.  The  aid  you  thus  extend 
is  not  temporary  or  factitious.  No  political  change  can  affect  it,  no  legis¬ 
lative  act  withdraw  it. 

One  of  your  appointed  instrumentalities  I  have  not  named, — your 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  American  skill,  taste,  and  industry. 
Of  the  influence  of  these  trpon  the  fortunes  of  producers  or  the  taste 
of  the  community,  I  need  irot  speak.  The  people  of  Philadelphia 
thor'oughly  understand  it.  But  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  i 
mentioning  a  single  pregnarit  illustration  of  the  advantage  exhibitors  may  i, 
derive  from  a  judicious  display  of  their  wares.  It  will  serve  also  to  illus-  i 
trate,  gentlemen,  how  much  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  state  and  jj 
country  the  influence  of  your  Institute  is  felt.  It  wms  my  good  fortune,  i 
thanks  to  the  cour  tesy  of  my  brethren,  whose  kindness  I  am  happy  thus  ! 
publicly  to  acknowledge,  to  escape  fl-otn  the  toils  and  cares  of  judicial  1 
duty  during  the  past  summer,  when  I  made  one  of  those  rapid  excursions  i 
which  our  countrymen,  familiar  with  “magnificent  distances,”  make  to  , 
England  and  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  American  resident  ! 
abroad  of  whom  I  felt  most  proud,  was  a  young  friend,  a  native  of  the  j 
sparsely  populated  district  in  which  I  reside.  It  is  a  little  more  than  six  j 
years,  since  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  whilst  practising  dentistry  somewhat 
successfully  in  the  little  city  of  Lancaster,  having  prepared  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  professional  skill,  and  made  a  set  of  instruments,  embracing 
some  not  known  to  the  profession  at  large,  determined  to  deposit  them 
in  the  next  Exhibition  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  He  did  so;  and  during 
the  exhibition,  his  wmrk  and  instruments  attracted  the  attention  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  physician  of  Paris,  then  in  this  country,  who  sought  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  pressed  him  to  change  his  location  from  Lancaster  to 
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Paris.  This  he  also  did;  and  while  in  that  city  I  had  the  honor  of  dining 
at  his  table  with  a  prime  minister,  whose  special  business  was  to  nego- 
hate  an  interview  between  the  most  celebrated  dentist  of  Europe  and 
his  sovereign.  His  majesty  being  unable  for  reasons  of  state  to  enter 
France,  came  as  near  as  he  could  in  the  hope  that  the  dentist  would  at 
least  meet  him  half-way.  But  even  monarchs  are  liable  to  some  disap¬ 
pointments.  The  time  of  ray  friend  was  engaged  for  many  days  in  ad¬ 
vance;  and  his  diary  contained  the  names  of  many  who,  though  not  occu¬ 
pying  thrones,  are  the  familiars  of  those  who  do.  Anxious  to  relieve  the 
royal  sufferer,  and  unable  to  attend  him  in  person,  he  sent  to  his  relief  his 
assistant,  the  second  surgeon  dentist  of  Europe,  his  brother,  who  had  then 
recently  arrived  from  Philadelphia  in  Paris.  I  doubt  whether  any  two  men 
in  the  world,  are  privileged  to  shake  so  many  crowned  heads,  or  inflict 
so  much  pain  on  ro}^!  and  noble  personages,  as  these  two  young  towns¬ 
men  of  ours.  Nor  is  their  celebrity  factitious.  The  p^-incipal  of  the 
firm  is  the  professional  companion  of  the  most  illustrious  surgeons  of 
France,  and  was,  within  my  knowledge,  called  by  one  of  them,  to  per- 
■forra  an  operation  upon  the  jaw,  from  the  execution  of  which  he  shrunk.* 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  laid  before  you,  without  method  or  precision, 
such  facts  as  I  could  collect  in  support  of  the  position,  that  it  is  the 
inventor,  engineer,  designer,  and  mechanic  who  give  life  to  history,  and 
direction  to  the  progress  of  nations.  We  have  seen  that  mechanical  skill 
and  industry,  availing  themselves  of  the  coal  and  iron  of  England,  have 
overthrown  the  most  cherished  theories  of  legislators;  have  reduced  the 
favored  agricultural  to  a  subordinate  interest;  have  exalted  the  pro¬ 
scribed  business  of  manufacturing  printed  cottons,  into  a  leading  inter¬ 
est  ;  have  changed  the  location  of  trades  and  people  ;  have,  while  quad¬ 
rupling  the  population  of  Eigland,  enabled  her  to  export  annually 
$200,000,000  worth  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  to  our  own  country 
alone  above  300,000  tons  of  iron  per  annum;  and  have  sent  her  ships  into 
every  sea,  and  her  agents  into  every  land,  that  every  sea  and  land  may 
contribute  to  the  wealth  of  a  country,  whose  extent  is  less  by  thousands 
[of  square  miles  than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  But  have  we  not  also  seen 
ithat  her  internal  improvements  were  pre-requisites  to  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
\land7  The  possession  of  coal  and  iron  and  machinery  will  not  in  them¬ 
selves  enrich  or  exalt  a  people.  The  means  of  cheap  and  easy  transpor¬ 
tation  of  fabrics  and  raw  material  are  necessary.  The  railroads  and 
canals  of  England  are  the  most  thorough  and  perfect  system  of  such 
works  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  several  districts  of  the  island  are 
in  close  and  easy  communication  with  each  other.  Her  inland  districts 
are  brought  near  to  her  seaports.  Her  importations  of  foreign  goods  go 
quickly  and  cheaply  to  the  interior.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  Our  improve¬ 
ments  are  imperfect  and  incomplete.  Our  commonwealth  is  disjointed. 
Much  of  the  interior,  and  all  the  north-western  part  of  the  State  is  without 
means  of  direct  communication  with  the  metropolis.  The  waters  of  the 
Delaware,  the  Ohio,  and  Lake  Erie  are  ours.  Our  cities  occupy  command¬ 
ing  sites  upon  them  all;  yet  the  merchants  of  Pittsburg  have,  till  recently, 
been  the  customers  of  Baltimore,  and  those  of  Erie  and  Philadelphia  are 

*  Specimens  of  this  gentleman’s  skill,  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair,  were  not  labelled 
Messieur  h  docteur  Evans  de  Paris  :  but,  “Specimens  of  American  Dentistry.” 
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still  strangers  to  each  other.  So  distant,  indeed,  is  Erie  from  out*  city5  thaij ; 
few  of  us  are  aware  that  the  trade  of  the  Lakes  is  greater  in  amount  anr  i 
value  than  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Our  rail-  i 
roads  and  canals  must  be  completed,  extended,  and  increased  in  number.^': 

Thanks  to  our  abundant  mineral  resources,  the  natural  advantages  of  oui  ^ 
position,  the  power  of  our  innumerable  steam  engines,  and  the  energy  i 
with  which  we  execute  undertakings  in  which  we  have  determined  to  ' 
engage,  Philadelphia  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  community  on  the|j 
American  continent.  But,  gentlemen  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  you  must; 
induce  her  people  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a  Chinese  wall  around  the* 
i:ity — to  penetrate  every  section  of  the  State  with  railroads  and  canals  il! 
they  would  have  her  hold  the  lead  in  the  race  for  supremacy.  She  ought  to 
be  the  raanul'acturer  for  the  increasiim  millions  of  luxurious  citizens  of  her 

O  ^  I 

sister  sovereignties  of  the  South  and  West,  and  compete  with  England 
in  the  markets  of  the  world;  and  this  she  will  do  when  railroads  and: 
canals  afford  the  means  of  cheap,  expeditious,  and  intimate  communica¬ 
tion  between  her  and  all  other  parts  of  the  State  and  country,  and  ocean 
steamers  diminish  the  distance  between  her  docks  and  those  of  foreimi! 
lands.  When  these  great  objects  shall  be  attained,  Pennsylvania — 
richest  of  the  confederated  sisterhood  in  inexhaustible  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  manufacturing  resources— whose  cities  cast  their  shadows! 
over  the  waters  of  the  tVlississippi  Valley,  the  Lakes,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  rivers  that  pours  into  the  Atlantic — whose  population  is  augment- 1 
ing  beyond  precedent,  increasing  her  Congressional  representation,  while 
that  of  every  other  State  in  the  Union  is  stationary  or  receding — will  dis¬ 
pute  the  manufacturing  supremacy  of  England,  and  exhibit  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources  and  human  power  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen. ' 
'Then,  too,  will  Philadelphia  assume  her  civic  supremacy.  Then  will 
.she  speeddy  become  what  nature  has  decreed  she  must  ultimately  bei 
— the  great  city  of  America— the  London  of  the  Western  world.  I 

Though  conscious,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  am  wearying  you  by 
the  length  of  this  rambling  discourse,  I  must  beg  you  to  bear  with  me 
yet  a  little  w’hile.  One  other  topic  in  which  w’e  should  all  feel  a  deep 
interest  demands  at  least  a  passing  notice  on  this  occasion.  You  must 

'  It  appears  from  returns  lying  before  us,  that  during  the  six  months  ending  the  26th 
of  August  last  (1848),  there  entered  and  departed  I'rom  Camden  station  alone,  73,732 
railway-wagon  loads  of  goods  !  Now,  in  the.  annals  of  political  economy,  there  can, 
perhaps,  scarcely  exist  a  more  striking  cxemplitication  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to 
which  the  latent  resources  of  a  great  country  may  be  developed  by  diminishing  the  friction, 
or,  without  metaphor,  by  lowering  the  tolls  of  its  goods-traffic,  than  the  fact  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  enormous  amount  thus  conveyed  along  the  London  and  North-Western 
rails,  the  quantity  carried  along  the  Grand  .lunctioii  Canal,  which  meanders  alongside 
its  powerful  antagonist,  instead  of  having  been  drained,  as  might  have  been  expected 
to  he  so,  has,  from  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1836,  up  to  the  present  period,  increased 
as  follows  : — 

Tons. 

Average  amount  of  goods  annually  moved  on  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  during  the  three  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  in  1836,  ....  756,894 

Average  amount  of  ditto  annually  moved  during  the  tw-elve  years 

subsequent  to  1836,  ......  1,039,333 

Amount  moved  in  1847,  .  .  i  .  .  1,163,466 

Stokers  and  Takers,  by  Sir  Francis  Head. 
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permit  me  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  having 
assumed  the  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Females, 
and  to  express,  gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  my  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
excellent  lady  who  founded  that  school,  and  by  her  almost  unaided 
efforts  sustained  it  for  years,  preparing  it  to  take  its  place  among  the  more 
important  and  useful  departments  of  your  Institute.* 

Our  superior  and  more  varied  mineral  resources — our  superior  measure 
of  water  power — our  superior,  and,  if  by  means  of  adequate  artificial 
roads,  on  which  it  may  be  cheaply  transported,  coal  be  made  the  fuel  for 
our  houses  and  factories — our  inexhaustible  supply  of  native  timber — and 
our  superior  and  infinitely  more  varied  supply  of  native  food,  are  the 
means  whereby  we  have  been  enabled  already  to  compete  with  our  great 
rival  in  the  production  of  coarse  articles  of  utility.  But,  it  is  due  to  our¬ 
selves  that  we  should  exalt  our  aim.  The  age  of  mere  utility  has  passed. 
Taste,  exhibited  in  the  production  of  articles  of  most  common  and  gene¬ 
ral  use,  has  a  most  appreciable  market  value.  Though  scouted  as  plod¬ 
ding  and  utilitarian,  our  age  is  one  of  refinement.  Three  centuries  ago, 
the  English  laborer  made  his  bed  of  straw  upon  the  bare  earth,  the  floor 
of  his  cabin.  He  knew  not  the  luxury  of  a  chimney;  and  the  magnates 
of  the  land  were  strangers  to  the'use  of  window  glass. f  Now  the  healthy 
man,  whose  labor  is  most  poorly  requited,  gathers  his  family  about  him 
with  gratitude  to  the  man  who  invented  chimney  corners;  and,  if  we 
peep  through  his  well-glazed  window,  we  may  note  the  designs  which 
embellish  his  carpet,  and  the  stained  paper  with  which  the  walls  of  his 
apartment  are  covered,  if  our  attention  be  not  arrested  by  the  handsome 
frame  of  a  good  engraving,  or  elaborate  certificate  of  membership  in  some 
beneficial  or  other  association. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  French  manufacture  about  the  same 
quantity  of  cotton  as  the  American  people,  and  obtain  therefor  a  much 
higher  price;  and  that  French  goods  displace  English  goods,  of  the  same 
weight  and  texture  of  fabric,  in  English  markets.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
this  is  the  result  of  a  senseless  passion  for  foreign  commodities.  English 
and  American  manufacturers  understand  it  otherwise;:]:  and  there  is  not  a 
lady  present,  who  has  done  an  hour’s  shopping,  that  will  not,  choosing 
between  foreign  nations,  pay  more  for  French  chintzes,  de  laines,  and 
silks,  than  for  English  goods  of  the  same  weight  to  the  square  yard* 

*  Mrs.  Sarah  Peters. 

i'  According  to  Erasmus,  the  dwellings  of  the  common  people  of  England,  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Mary,  had  not  attained  the  convenience  of  a  chimney  to  let  out  the  smoke,  and 
the  llooring  of  their  huts  was  nothing  but  the  bare  ground:  their  beds  consisting  ot  straw, 
among  which  was  an  ancient  accumulation  of  tilth  and  refuse,  with  a  hard  block  ol  wood 
for  a  pillow. 

The  statute  of  laborers,  of  1496,  (II.  Henry,  vli.  c.  21.)  fixes  the  daily  wages  of  free 
master  bricklayers  and  glaziers  at  three-iience  wi'h  diet,  or  five-pence  without  diet.  This 
was  the  first  statutory  recognition  of  either  of  those  trades.  Sir  F.  Eden  very  much 
doubts  whether  glass,  although  it  had  long  been  the  ornament  of  churches,  was  used  at 
this  time  in  private  houses.  In  1567,  glass  was  such  a  rarity  as  not  to  be  usually  lound  in 
the  castles  of  the  nobility.  It  is  probalde  glass  windows  were  not  introduced  into  tariii 
liouses  much  before  the  reign  of. lames  l.=^Hisfori/  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Clrisse'i. 

f  .Mr.  Lloyd,  an  extensive  silk  manufacturer,  testified  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Scliool  of  Design,  appointed  in  1S49,  by  the  British  Parliament,  •‘tliat  beauty  ot 
design  will  command  a  liiglier  price,  wlien  the  same  weight  ot  material,  woven  up  in 
an  inferior  de.sign,  would  not  be  worth  perhaps  more  tlian  halt  or  two-thirds  as  much. 
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Passion  for  foreign  products  will  not  decide  between  the  productions  ( 
several  countries;  and  in  this  matter  the  ladies  exercise  a  grave  an 
sound  discretion.  The  taste  of  the  French  people  is  cultivated.  Franc 
throws  wide  open  to  the  public  all  her  immense  collections  of  art.  An 
Paris,  with  its  varied  attractions,  oilers  to  the  eye  of  the  observing  travele. 
lew  sights  more  gratifying  than  the  number  of  modest-looking,  grac( 
ful  girls,  who  are  to  be  seen  daily  in  the  public  galleries,  sketchin 
and  copying  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  all  ages  and  ever 
school  of  art.  They  are  pupils  or  graduates  of  the  schools  of  design,  Ion 
since  established  by  the  French  government.  The  application  of  th 
genius  of  her  eminent  artists  to  practical  designing,  and  the  cultivation  c 
a  lov'e  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful  among  her  artizans,  by  France,  hav  r 
secured  to  the  products  of  her  factories  a  preeminence  in  the  markets  o  i 
the  world,  which  will  not  be  shaken  till  the  manufacturers  of  Englam  r 
and  the  United  States  learn  to  appreciate  the  commercial  value  of  taste  :i 
The  people  and  government  of  England  begin  to  understand  this.*  Th  i 
government  endowed  a  National  School  of  ])esign  in  1837,  with  a  cenhi 
tral  department  in  London,  and  branches  in  some  sixteen  or  twenty  ojji 
the  principal  provincial  manufacturing  towns;  and  in  1842,  it  establishec  » 
the  London  School  of  Design  for  females,  to  the  use  of  which  it  appro  i 
printed  apartments  in  Somerset  House.  All  these  establishments  are  sup  i 
ported,  in  part,  by  voluntary  contributions;  but  the  government,  beside:li 
annual  appropriations  of  from  three  thousand  to  six  thousand  pounds  sterl-p 
ing  towards  paying  current  expenses,  has  made  a  special  appropriation  o| 
ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  models  and  other  appliances.  Ou  lli 
government  does  not  possess  the  power  to  appropriate  the  public  moneyt 
to  such  purposes;  but,  if  private  enterprise  and  beneficence  do  not  ade-l; 
quately  endow  and  sustain  institutions  having  similar  objects  inviewgw^ell 
must  be  content  to  excel  in  the  production  of  coarse  fabrics  alone.  I 

But,  gentlemen,  this  enterprise  of  yours  is  commended  by  far  highen 
than  merely  commercial  motives.  It  is  a  School  of  Design  for  Fe¬ 
males  ;  and  its  adequate  endowment  is  no  less  urgently  enforced, 
by  motives  of  humanity  and  impulses  of  philanthropy,  than  by  thef 
necessities  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.  I  will  not| 
detain  you  by  discussing  the  vexed  question  of  woman’s  rights.  Indeed, : 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  understand  precisely  the  issue  between  the  con-) 
tending  parties.  In  general  terms,  I  think  the  case  may  be  stated  thus: 
'I’he  advocates  of  woman’s  rights  say  that  her  sphere  should  be  enlarged 
— that  she  should  be  enabled  to  procure,  by  her  own  industry  and  enter- 
jirise,  her  owm  sustenance  during  maiden-hood,  widow-hood,  or  while 
bound  to  a  worthless,  lazy,  or  thriftless  husband;— while  the  opposition 
assert  that  her  natural  position  is  that  of  dependence,  and  that  the  cradle 
and  the  needle  are  the  symbols  of  her  sphere.  Here  is  a  fair  field  for[ 
endless  discussion.  But  let  us  avoid  controversy  by  accepting  the  latter 
proposition.  The  cradle  and  the  needle! — has  not  Hercules  assumed  the 
charge  of  them,  now  that  the  cradle  goes  by  clock-work,  and  the  sewing 
machine,  driven  by  a  steam  engine,  does  most  excellent  stitching!  “All 
vou  have  to  do,”  says  the  inventor  of  the  self-rocking  cradle,  “is  to  wind 


See  Appemlix,  page  19. 
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Oil  it  up  as  you  would  a  clock,  and  give  it  a  push,  and  the  wife  may  start  to 
ii  church  or  market,  confident  that  it  will  rock  steadily  for  an  hour  and  a 
«  half.”  And  no  thoughtful  man  can  have  listened  to  the  “tick”  of  the 
.k  sewing  machine,  now  on  exhibition,  and  observed  the  close  regularity  of 
flf!  its  stitches,  without  having  wondered  what  is  to  become  of  the  present 
Jttgeneration  of  depressed  sewing  women!  Their  vocation,  if  that  machine 
ill)  will  really  do  all  that  it  promises,  will  follow  those  of  the  wool-comber 
verand  the  hand-loom  weaver;  and  the  cherished  “sewing  basket”  may 
iM;  follow  the  spinning-wheel  to  the  attic,  to  lie  until  dragged  ibrth,  in 
liiithe  next  century,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  children  how  grand-mother 
aoiemployed  her  otherwise  idle  hours.  But  seriously,  gentlemen,  if  the 
avjcradle  and  the  needle  are  the  symbols  of  woman’s  sphere,  by  promoting 
io  the  mechanic  arts  you  have  most  sadly  invaded  her  domain;  and  it  be- 
ni  hooves  you,  to  open  to  her,  victim  as  she  so  often  is  of  vicissitude  and 
misfortune,  new  and  wider  resources.  And  what  field  more  appropriate 
k^than  the  arts.^  Who  so  fit  as  woman  to  design  embellishments  for  the 
house  or  person.^  No  man,  having  built  himself  a  dwelling,  would  ven¬ 
ture  without  having  consulted  wife,  sister,  or  cousin,  to  select  paper  for  its 
walls,  or  carpets  for  its  floors;  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  exquisite 
combinations  and  contrasts  that  may  enter  advantageously  into  the  costume 
of  a  village  or  a  ball-room  belle,  what  man  would  attempt  to  select  a  pic¬ 
turesque  costume  for  his  prattling  boy,  and  guarantee  that  he  would  not, 
when  wearing  it,  look  more  like  a  monkey  than  a  “father  to  the  man,” 
o|as  Wordsworth  has  it.^  Nor  is  it  alone  in  such  matters  that  woman  mani- 
Jil tests  her  fitness  for  the  training  afforded  by  such  a  school.  Are  there  not 
r  more  female  than  male  names  in  the  list  of  Americans,  whose  perception 
and  expression  of  the  grand,  the  touching,  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
eflife,  may  be  truly  called  poetic.^  And,  if  this  be  true,  we  may  fairly  look 
for  a  like  result  in  the  kindred  department  of  Art.  Go  on,  then,  gentle- 
T;  men;  assure  to  them  a  portion  of  this  field — raise  from  the  depressed 
•  laboring  women  the  strata  that  press  heavily  upon  them — open  up  to 
]|  them  new  hopes  in  life — give  new  resources  to  those  who,  impelled  by 
!|  want,  are  losing  their  repugnance  to  the  hideousness  of  vice  and  verging 
toward  the  haunts  of  shame  and  death,  and  the  men  of  Philadelphia 
vvill  not  fail  to  sustain  you.  Make  known  your  purposes.  Make  your 
demand  for  the  means  of  adequate  endowment  in  the  names  of  commerce 
and  humanity — and  shame  be  to  the  man  who,  professing  an  interest  in 
I  the  welfare  of  the  community  or  solicitude  for  its  suffering  classes,  with- 
i  holds  his  contribution  proportional  to  his  means. 

Again,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  this  behalf.  In  add¬ 
ing  to  your  many  duties  the  cares  of  this  School  of  Design  for  Females 
— making  provision  for  those  for  whom  no  father  or  husband  cares— you 
i  give  fresh  evidence  of  your  desires  to  promote,  not  only  the  material  wel- 
■  fare  of  your  fellow-men,  but  the  glory  of  Him,  the  Perfect  Mechanic,  who 
cutteth  out  rivers  among  rocks;  and  His  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing — 
who  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing;  and  the  thing  that  is  hid  bring- 
eth  he  forth  to  light — who  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth 
under  the  whole  heaven. 
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APPENDIX. 


1  Extract  Jrom  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  School  of  Design, 
y'  made  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  ordered  hy  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  July  21th,  1849. 

NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

“  Before  entering  on  the  special  object  of  the  present  inquiry,  your  Committee  think  it 
right  to  express  genei'ally  their  sense  of  the  value  of  Schools  of  Design,  and  of  the  benefits 
;  they  are  calculated  to  afford  to  the  community  at  large.  When  sufficiently  understood, 
properly  organized,  and  made  to  realize  a  practical  improvement  in  the  decorative  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  country,  which  was  and  is  the  specific  ground  of  their  establishment,  these 
Schools,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  of  much  national 
importance,  useful  alike  in  promoting  commerce,  education,  and  good  morals. 

••British  manufactures,  to  a  great  degree,  have  a  preference  in  foreign  markets ;  but 
competition  exists,  and  is  extending  itself  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  success  of 
this  rivalry  will  be  found  in  many  instances  to  depend  much  more  on  the  superiority  of 
the  decorative  design  than  any  other  characteristic  of  foreign  manufactures.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  witnesses,  an  extcnsive^manufacturer,  went  the  length  of  saying,  ‘  Our  salvation, 
as  manufacturers,  depends  upon  the  Schools  of  Design  being  well  carried  out.’ 

“  It  is  admitted  that  in  all  manufactured  productions,  decorative  design  has  a  positive 
value.  In  articles  of  luxury,  indeed,  design  constitutes  the  primary  feature  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  ;  whilst  even  in  those  of  mere  utility,  its  value  is  frequently  estimated  higher  than 
any  mere  excellence  of  fabric  or  cheapness.  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  silk  manufacturer,  observed, 
that  ‘  beauty  of  design  will  command  a  higher  price,  when  the  same  weight  of  material, 
woven  up  in  an  inferior  design,  would  not  be  worth,  perhaps,  more  than  half,  or  two- 
thirds  as  much.’  Compared  with  foreign  manufactures,  the  productions  of  this  kingdom, 
in  most  cases,  rank  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  all  other  requisites  but  those  of  ornamental 
design  and  artistic  execution.  In  silk  fabrics,  in  which  the  French  are  such  formidable 
competitors  with  ourselves,  even  in  our  own  market,  British  manufacturers  state  that  it  is 
design  alone  which  is  wanted  to  enable  them  successfully  to  compete  with  their  rivals. 

‘•The  evidence  taken  before  your  Comniittee,  like  that  taken  before  the  Committee  on 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  in  1836,  has  proved  that  the  English  manufacturer  still  copies 
ornamental  design  much  more  than  he  originates  it,  and  that  the  foreign  producer  has  a 
considerable  advantage  over  him — not  merely  for  a  reputation  for  belter  taste  in  general, 
but  for  a  knowledge  of  appropriate  design  in  special  manufactures,  which  even  the  supe¬ 
rior  make  and  cheapness,  on  the  side  of  the  English  manufacturer,  do  not  counterbalance. 
At  the  same  time  the  evidence  goes  to  show,  that  if  English  designs  were  as  original  and 
appropriate  as  foreign,  English  manufactures  would  be  preferred  almost  universally.  It 
is  especially,  therefore,  in  the  supply  of  foreign  markets,  that  design  has  a  most  important 
commercial  bearing. 

•‘Tfte  value  of  design  in  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  laboring  population  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Witnesses  pointed  out  the  increased  employment  of  labor*  which  de¬ 
corated  silks  afforded  over  plain  silk  fabrics,  an  increase  almost  commensurate  with  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  decoration.  Plain  silks  produced  by  simple  machines  required 
but  few  workmen,  and  those  of  the  rudest  skill;  whilst  in  ornamental  fabrics,  as  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  decorative  design  became  elevated  and  artistic,  so  not  only  greater  numbers 
of  hands  were  employed,  but  even  a  new  scope  for  the  exercise  of  human  ingenuity  and 
skill  was  created.  It  is  equally  so  in  other  manufactures.  Take  the  familiar  illustration 
of  cotton  printing;  the  production  of  a  plain  fabric  does  not  employ  a  designer,  sketcher, 
putter-on,  engraver,  or  block  printer;  and  in  proportion  as  the  design  is  ornamental,  so  is 
the  value  of  the  labor  in  each  of  these  departments  increased.  Thus,  whilst  on  the  one 
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hand,  by  the  substitution  of  machine  for  hand  labor,  human  labor  is  economized,  and  the 
cost  of  productioir  of  simple  fabrics  is  diminished,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  puli- 
lic  obtains  plain  manufactures  cheap,  it  seems  to  desire,  almost  by  a  law  of  nature,  to  have 
them  decorateil,  and  thus  creates  an  employment  for  that  labor  which  otherwise  would 
appear  for  the  time  to  be  supcrlluous.  Again,  in  proportion  as  the  design  is  excellent,  so 
is  a  taste  generated  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which  becomes  inevitably  a  necessity,  and 
multiplies  advantages  to  all  jiarties. 

“It  may  further  be  observed,  that  all  successful  juoduction  of  ornamental  design  en¬ 
courages  further  production;  and  Mr.  Cole  adduced  several  instances  before  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  proving  almost  the  generation  of  new  branches  of  ornamental  trade,  which  had 
been  created  by  his  art  manufactures. 

“But  there  is  a  still  further  view  in  which  encouragement  of  ornamental  design  may 
be  estimated.  Improvements  in  machinery,  new  discoveries  in  processes,  and  in  chemical 
combinations,  all  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  repetitions  of  art  in  countless  phases; 
such  numberless  repetitions  constitute  a  strong  reason  why  all  the  original  design  em¬ 
ployed  in  them  should  be  bcautilul.  It  is  clear  that  any  wide  distribution  of  design  must 
influence  the  national  taste,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  an  efiort  to  render  original  design  as 
perfect  as  possible. 

“Upon  the  advantages  of  cultivating  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  the  moral  and  elevating 
influence  of  taste  in  legitimately  attracting  them  from  degrading  objects  and  pursuits,  it 
must  be  superfluous  to  dilate.  And  your  Committee  feel  that  there  are  no  public  institu¬ 
tions,  which  at  the  present  time  are  more  calculated  to  promote  and  develope  public  taste, 
especially  among  the  laboring  classes,  than  Schools  of  Design.” 
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OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
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THE  READING  ROOM 

provided  with  the  principal  Newspapers  of  the  United  States  ;  the  Journals,  both 
merican  and  Foreign,  devoted  to  subjects  connected  with  Physical  Science  and  the 
rts, — the  Library  contains  most  of  the  standard  works  upon  these  subjects ;  and  is  open 
r  the  use  of  members  daily  until  10  o’clock,  P.  M. 

THE  CABINET  ROOMS 

F  MODELS,  AND  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS,  are  sys- 
matically  arranged,  and  arc  open  for  inspection  daily  until  10  o’clock,  P.  M. 

THE  LECTURES 

ommence  in  November,  and  are  continued  from  three  to  five  evenings  in  the  week, 
r  twenty  weeks — they  are  devoted  to  subjects  of  interest  to  mechanics  and  their 
milies. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts  examine  and  report  upon  all  inventions  and 
intrivances  submitted  to  them,  and  is  composed  of  all  the  members  of  the  Institute  who 
ink  proper  to  join  it. 

THE  MONTHLY  MEETINGS 

re  held  on  the  third  Thursday  evening  of  each  month;  at  which,  after  the  stated  busi- 
ses  is  finished,  new  Inventions  and  Improvements  are  exhibited  and  explained,  and 
ibjects  connected  with  Science  and  the  Arts  are  discussed. 

TERMS  OP  MEMBERSHIP: 

Three  Dollars  per  annum,  or  Twenty-five  Dollars  for  life.  The  fiscal  year  of  the 
istitute  commences  on  the  first  day  of  October. 

Each  member  who  has  paid  his  annual  contribution,  has  free  admission  to  the  Lectures 
nd  Exhibition,  is  entitled  to  six  lady’s  or  minor’s  tickets  to  the  Exhibition,  and  will 
fceive  a  lady’s  ticket  to  the  Lectures;  the  sons,  daughters,  wards,  and  apprentices,  (under 
wenty-one  years  of  age,)  of  members,  will  receive  tickets  to  the  Lectures  on  payment  of 
•ne  Dollar  each. 

Apply  at  the  Hall  of  the  Institute. 


WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Actuary. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  is  the  oldest  Periodical  in  the  United  Stitl 
devoted  to  the  spread  of  information  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Mechanic  and  Mas^ 
factoring  Arts,  and  the  only  one  containing  a  complete  record  of  American  Patents  isane 
since  its  establishment  in  January,  1826. 

The  extensive  list  of  European  Exchanges  which  it  possesses,  enables  it  to  give  to  il 
readers  early  information  as  to  any  improvements,  or  discoveries  made  in  any  p^| 
Europe,  while  it  ensures  to  articles  published  in  its  pages,  a  wide  circulation  in  thoi 
Countries  of  the  Old  World  in  which  Mechanic  Arts  and  Manufactures  prosper. 

Among  its  correspondents  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artizans  ts 
scientific  men  of  our  own  Country;  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  official  accounts  of  man 
important  experimental  researches,  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Institute  or  oUm  ^ 
public  bodies.  A  liberal  compensation  is  offered  by  the  Committee  for  all  original  artidi  I 
within  its  scope;  and  manufacturing  firms  arc  respectfully  solicited  to  forward  to  tl  > 
Actuary  such  details  as  they  may  deem  suitable,  of  mechanical  processes,  machinor 
steam  vessels,  and  other  engineering  works  in  process  of  construction. 

The  series  of  Reports  of  important  Patent  Law  cases  adjudicated  in  the  United  Sta# 
Courts,  which  will  be  continued  by  the  able  Reporter  who  has  hitherto  furnished  th« 
for  the  Journal ;  and  the  copious  index  of  Patents  from  1828  to  the  present  day,  which 
digested  semi-annually  and  arranged  chronologically,  being  the  only  complete  index  pu- 
lished  regularly  during  that  period,  make  it  indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference  to  tha 
interested  in  this  branch  of  Jurisprudence.  To  Engineers  and  Ship  Builders  its  pt^ 
offer  a  record  of  the  dimensions  and  the  particulars  of  the  performance  of  steamers  bro 
or  building  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  which  the  value  can  be  best  appreciah 
by  those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  The  number  of  correspondents; 
this  department  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Artizans  and  practical  Manufacturers,  for  whose  benefit  the  Journal  is  particularly  d 
signed,  require  a  periodical  combining  sound  theory  with  reliable  information  on  subjs 
properly  belonging  to  their  several  pursuits.  In  arranging  matter  for  its  pages,  the  Edft 
and  Committee  on  Publications  are  guided  by  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  various  claai 
of  their  readers,  such  a  selection  as  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  their  business,  and  dt 
make  the  Journal  a  Repertory  worthy  of  preservation,  and  valuable  as  a  record  of  t) 
actual  history  of  the  Arts  in  successive  years. 

Each  number  contains  72  pages  octavo,  published  monthly,  forming  per  annum 
volumes  of  432  pages,  numerously  illustrated  with  fine  wood  cuts  and  engravings  < 
steel  and  copper.  Subscription  Price,  $5  per  annum. 

In  founding  this  Journal,  the  Franklin  Institute  was  not  governed  by  any  desire 
pecuniary  profit,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  give  American  Mechanics  useful  informatk 
as  to  the  progress,  both  in  this  Country  and  in  Europe,  of  the  Arts  and  the  Sciences  up« 
which  they  are  founded.  As  the  whole  income  derived  from  it  is  expended  in  its  public 
tion,  its  further  improvement  and  illustration  must  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  < 
increase  of  its  subscription  list.  With  a  view  to  promote  such  improvement  and  increg 
its  self-sustaining  ability,  the  Committee  on  Publications  has  decided  to  make  a  very  co 
siderable  reduction  in  the  subscription  price  of  the  Journal,  in  such  a  manner  as  mayo£ 
an  inducement  to  present  subscribers  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  an  incretit 
circulation. 

They  therefore  propose  to  forward,  /ree  of  postage,  two  copies  for  one  year  to  u 
present  subscriber  who  shall  send  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber,  and  remit  the  suni 
Eight  Dollars.  And,  in  like  manner,  to  forward  three  copies  to  any  subscriber  whosht 
send  the  names  of  two  new  subscribers  and  Ten  Dollars.  A  club  of  new  subscribers  i 
mitting  to  the  Actuary,  Eight  Dollars,  will  be  furnished  with  two  copies  for  one 
for  Ten  Dollars  three  copies  for  one  year. 

Communications  and  remittances  to  be  made  to 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Actuary, 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelpbi% 

A 


